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“Janelle” 


Our exciting seated figure from Elsa Profita’s brilliant fate 
new mannequin collection. From the top of her satin een 


coiffure to the tip of her toes she is in flawless good taste. ARE sri cin AoC eae 
One of the scant few sitting figures who really approaches si seen ae By aes. 
art. “Janelle” and eighteen other mannequins will be Sacagcaesbhad AR! 
shown at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, January 10th an oieeesiti 


through the 22nd. Also at our Dallas showroom. si dacper asc HON 
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THE COVER 


| The cover illustration this month is a display 
| treated by Del F. Heizer, Mabley & Carew, 
/Mincinnati. Heizer, who has been with Mabley's 
Wa total of some fifteen years and who suc- 
(teeded to the display director's position upon 
PM tecent promotion of John F. Weber to store 
Mtendent, has been experimenting with 
lighting with excellent results. More 
graphs of his displays, and an article of 
ithorship appear in the pages following. 
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"The display of the merchandise is the final 
step in the building of a sale, and every step on 
the path to a purchase is bitterly fought over by 
But the fun- 
damental incentive to a purchase remains: arrest 


competitive claims for attention. 


the eyes, attract the attention, reiterate the 
appeals at the point of sale—and you've com- 
pleted the job.""—Joseph M. Kraus, advertising 
manager, A. Stein & Co., Chicago. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


The January DISPLAY WORLD will contain the 
Fifteenth Annual Display Review and Forecast— 
a symposium of comments by leading displaymen, 
retailers, advertising agency heads, national ad- 
vertisers, display service companies, and pro- 
ducers of displays. Always of intense interest to 
progresive displaymen, the Review will start the 
new year right by giving you a cross-section view- 
of the industry. . . . And, of course, there will 
be the usual number of amply illustrated, timely 
articles. 
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The Window Display Survey 


A report that gives a tested procedure for 
selecting and verifying window display cir- 
culation and that shows how to determine 
the cost of such circulation has just 
been released to the display field by the 
Advertising Research Foundation of the 
Associat.on of National Advertisers and the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, in cooperation with the Lithographers 
National Association, under the title of 
“Window Display Circulation and Market 
Coverage.” 

Four definite conclusions on the window 
display advertising given in the report are: 
(1) the circulation of window display adver- 
tising can be evaluated by uniform meth- 
ods; (2) the volume and quality of the cir- 
culation in any market can be defined; (3) 
varying degrees of intensity of circulation 
can be obtained, and (4) 


the cost of window display sie 

circulation can be deter- 

mined. 130 
Among the subjects dis- 


cussed are variations in . 120 
traffic flow, quality of cir- 
culation, relative number 
of men, women, and chil- 
dren circulation, charac- 
teristics of night window 
display circulation, display 
districts, normal intensity 
of distribution, how a 
guide for the selection of 
window display space can 
be created, and day-by-day 
and week and month cy- 
cles of display circulation. 

Window display  suffi- 
cient for minimum repre- 
sentation—that is, one dis- 
play placed in each display 
district in any market— 
normally produces a daily 
tighteen-hour circulation 
equal to 25 per cent of the 
population of the market, 
the report states. 

The report is based on 
researches conducted in 
all sections of the country 
in Nineteen cities and com- 
munities by the Advertis- ° 
ing Research Foundation 
M cooperation with the 
Lithographers National 
Association and other 
Sroups interested in ob- 
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faining a scientific meas- 


urement of window display advertising. The 
research on which it was based was begun 
about two years ago by the foundation as a 
part of a general research program on the 
relationship of traffic to trade. 

The report is in line with the efforts of the 
foundation, as it represents the buyers of 
advertising and advertising agents, to elim- 
inate waste wherever possible and to reduce 
advertising to as near a science as can be 
done. It was this desire which led to the 
establishment many years ago of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation, and, in later years, to 
the Controlled Circulation Audit, the Co- 
operative Analysis of Broadcasting, and the 
Trafic Audit Bureau. The idea of finding 
a measuring stick for window display ad- 
vertising met with the hearty cooperation 
of the sellers in that field, and the report is 
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therefore a product of a united effort. 

Among the outstanding statements on the 
findings of this study, as given in the report 
are the foilowing: 

1. Window display has two functions: a 
primary one of point-of-purchase advertis- 
ing, and a secondary one of delivery of 
different degrees of general market cover- 
age for the advertiser’s message. 

2. Window display circulation depends on 
the movement of near-side sidewalk pedes- 
trians. 

3. Pedestrian movement has such rela- 
tively stable characteristics that it may be 
used to establish the volume and quality of 
the retail structure of a market. 

4. Window display spaces can be inven- 
toried and classified by types of retail out- 

[Continued on page 26] 
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More Fiexible Displays 
Ly Window Division 


By WILLIAM OWEN 


Smartwear-Emma Lange, Inc., Milwaukee 





There may be some displaymen who, upon 
looking over their respective store fronts, 
can honestly say that from an architectural 
standpoint they have been blessed with the 
ideal set-up, with everything exactly r ght 
for the best kind of display. But there are 
many, no doubt, who find that a few altera- 
tions would help a great deal; in fact, they 
may be direly needed. 

Today there is a general plaintive cry from 
most department heads that the window 
space allotted them is totally inadequate for 
their needs. The result is that some way 
must be found either to quiet the buyers or 


to increase the number of windows. Usually 
the latter method is found to be the most 
effective and easiest way out of the dilemma, 
and in a great many instances the conver- 
sion of the display space affords a pleasing 
change for the displayman and gives him 
far greater flexibility for his installations. 
Generally speaking, windows are being de- 
signed nowadays with the display problem 
well in mind. In consequence, we have 
smaller and more compact windows which 
lend themselves to much better displays. 
This is of little benefit to the displayman 
who does not have such windows, of course, 





but fortunately much the same result cay 
be obtained by thoughtful planning of wip. 
dow backgrounds. The following photo- 
graphs, which show most of the windows 
of the Smartwear-Emma Lange shop, may 
help to illustrate how this greater flexib'lity 
was achieved in our own establishment, — 

The two large windows leading into the 





main entrance—on either side of a group of 
smaller windows—are shown in the upper 
and lower photographs on this page. They 
give an idea of how a large display space 
can be broken up into three smaller sections, 
thus making it easier to create better dis- 
plays and also to show unrelated merchan- 
dise if the necessity arises. 

The photograph of a millinery display at 
the top of page 5 shows one of the small 
windows referred to above. These are de- 
voted for the most part to millinery and 
small merchandise. Although they are ex 
tremely shallow, they have been designed s° 
that they tie-up with the larger windows 09 
either side. 


—The two large photographs above illus- 
trate how William Owen has converted awk- 
ward, unwieldy windows into compact display 
units through division of the available space. 
Such an arrangement permits a repetition 
of a display theme for mass effect, without 
monotony. Also it makes possible the 
showing of unrelated merchandise in close 
proximity to other apparel without danger 
of conflict. . . . The small case is used for 
the display of articles from the stores 
"Sports Shop"— 
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—Small trees, sprayed a copper color, had 
their bases set in porous rock in the displays 
shown below. Pink spotlights were used for 
illumination, producing a pleasing effect in 
conjunction with the copper shade. Show 
card copy tied-in with the fashion theme, 
"Glamour and glitter"— 


The other two pictures on the same page, 
of dinner gowns and street wear respective- 
ly, are of windows which face each other 
on either side of a separate entrance to the 
“Sport Shop.” The window containing the 
street apparel formerly was open on three 
sides, the glass at the rear of the window 
enabling passersby approaching the shop to 
see the backs of the mannequins. This was 
of course undesirable. To overcome the 
situation, the original background was ex- 
tended to within one foot of the front glass, 
thus giving the entire window a definite 
background which can be seen in the photo- 
graph. To relieve the monotony of a large 
wall space, the opposite side of the back- 


ground was broken by a case which is shown 
in the smaller illustration on page 4. This 
case is used for small apparel from the 
“Sport Shop.” 

“Breaking up” a large window in_ this 
manner is not a particularly expensive prop- 
osition and is within the budget of practi- 
cally any store. Modern developments in 
composition board of various types make it 
possible to attain an attractive background 
at low cost. It may be had in designs suit- 
able for the type merchandise which it will 
help display, or may be scored as desired. 
The simple, pleasing pattern used in the 
backgrounds described above are easily seen 
i the accompanying pictures. 
he windows are all designed with an in- 
directly lighted panel in the rear, which is 
used for various effects as desired. The- 
atrical spotlighting is also used in all of the 
windows, with considerable success. 

_A definite theme is generally carried out 
in all the windows, this subject being 
changed each week. At the time the photo- 
gtaphs were taken, the windows carried the 
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current fashion theme of “Glamour and 
Glitter.” In each window a small tree was 
used, this being completely sprayed with a 
copper bronzing paint. These trees were 
set into a base made of copper-colored 
porous rocks and each base was partly cov- 
ered with natural moss. The same kind of 
rocks and a copper-colored plateau were 
used in the accessory groups. The wagon 
wheel in the small case was also sprayed 
with the same copper paint. The effect un- 
der pnk spotlights was found to be very 
pleasing. 

We have found that carrying a theme 
through all of the windows, wherever possi- 
ble, has a tendency to create a lasting im- 
pression upon the people who shop our win- 
dows, as well as giving a more unified ap- 
pearance to the front of the store. The repe- 
tition of the same idea through displays of 
a closely related nature, plus the careful 
style coordination of major apparel and ac- 
cessories, hammers home the seiling points 
in an unforecttable manner. 
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Now Add Accent Lichting 
For Interior Displays 


You, of course, have heard of theatrical 
or dramatic lighting. Those terms have been 
on the tongues of alert merchandisers and 
displaymen all over the United States for 
the past several months. The words apply 
to the principle of illuminating windows 
colorfully and dramatically, emphasizing 
merchandise and selling points in the same 
manner employed in the theatre to accent 
settings, costumes, or personalities. 

Articles on this method of window display 
lighting have appeared many times in the 
pages of DISPLAY WORLD during the 
past year, illustrated with photographs of 
installations from various sections of the 
country, indicating that the trend toward 
theatrical lighting is nation-wide. The in- 
terest with which displaymen have received 
and made use of the idea of dramatic light- 
ing is a striking testimonial to the constant 
desire of the profession to step up the attrac- 
tion power and selling ability of their dis- 
plays. The windows of Bonwit Teller & 
Co., New York City, shown in three of the 
photographs here and to be discussed in 
more detail later, are splendid examples of 


By STANTON GOTTLIEB 
Century Lighting, Inc., New York City 


what has been and is being accomplished 
with the new type of accent lighting. 

It was entirely natural that this theatrical 
lighting, at first confined largely to the win- 
dows, should arouse conjectures and inspire 
experiments as to its effect for interior dis- 
play as well. For example, in the July, 1937, 
issue of DISPLAY WORLD, Edward J. 
Perrault, Jr., display director for The Fash- 
ion, Houston, Texas, said: “It is interesting 
to speculate on what can, and will, be done 
in the way of dramatic interior lighting.” 

Today there is no longer any need for 
suppositions on this subject. Many display- 
men now know the results that can be ac- 
complished through adding dramatic lighting 
to the interior display scheme, as well as 
maintaining it in the windows. Witness the 
provocative effects Irving Eldredge, R. H. 
Macy & Co. New York City, and Guy 
Malloy, Neiman-Marcus Company, Dallas, 
Texas, have achieved in their interiors, as 
pictured herewith. 

Two notable examples of the application 
of theatrical lighting to free-standing dis- 
plays in store interiors—in color, too, if 





desired—illustrate how the idea is being used 
in one of Macy’s smartest departments, “The 
Little Shops,” where the importance of an 
atmosphere of luxuriousness and_ fashion- 
rightness can hardly be exaggerated. For 
instance, let us consider the first picture on 
page 6—that of the single mannequin clothed 
in black and poised beside a marble column. 
The deep recess, the height of the space set 
aside for display, the towering column at 
the left—all contribute to a setting which is 
deeply impressive. Then picture the manne- 
quin picked out and emphasized by theatri- 
cal lighting so that the apparel’s attractive- 
ness is made immediately apparent to the 
most casual shopper. Can there be any 


—tThe first illustration shows an interior dis- 
play in "The Little Shops" of R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York City. The lighting unit 
can be seen at the upper left. . . . The 
window display of Bonwit Teller & Co., New 
York City, is a splendid example of theatri- 
cal lighting. Stanton Gottlieb, author of the 
accompanying article, believes that such 
elaborate settings will soon be the rule for 
store interiors as well as for the windows. 
(All photographs by courtesy of Century 
Lighting, Inc.)— 
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question as to the added sales that must 
naturally follow such a form of interior dis- 
play? ae : : 

The dramatic lighting unit used is shown 
in the upper left of the same picture. Where 
4 surface unit is not desired, another type, 
that is recessed into the ceiling and conforms 
to the decorative design of the shop, is 
available. 

With the new equipment it is possible to 
illuminate an interior display up to an in- 
tensity of 100 foot-candles from a mounting 
height of 15 feet. A shopper can pass within 
2 feet of the mannequin or platform without 
casting 2 shadow, and can walk within 
inches of the display and still throw no 
shadow on the figure or merchandise. 

Arother illustration of how this type of 
lighting can function in the interior is shown 
by the second picture, on page 7, of the 
third floor salon of Neiman-Marcus. Six 
ceiling units spot merchandise on headless 
figures which are set on low platforms. At 
the left and below the photograph men- 
tioned is another of Macy’s “Little Shops” 
interior displays. 

All three of the window displays shown— 
the one at the bottom of page 6 and those 





—A display for Bonwit Teller & Co., with a 
fan of lights striking the background from 
behind a heap of glass bricks. The sketch 
in the background was in pastel crayon on 
black velvet. . . . An interior display for 
Neiman-Marcus Company, Dallas, Texas, in- 
volving two ceiling lighting units. . . . The 
third photograph is of another Macy "Little 
Shops" setting. It is possible for a shopper 
to pass within 2 feet of the platform without 
casting a shadow. . . . Another window set- 
ting of Bonwit Teller's, emphasizing drama 
through background shadows— 
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at the top and bottom of page 7—were Bon- 
wit Teller installations. The first was a 
tie-in with the production of “Romeo and 
Juliet” by the New York Amateur Theatre 
Guild, and its beauty ard dramatic quality 
need no comment. The merchandise featured 
consisted of cosmetics “For your youthful 
moments.” At the top of page 7 is a particu- 
larly interesting fan of light from behind 
glass bricks, while an overhead spotlight 
floods the mannequin. The background sketch 
was in pastel crayon on black velvet. The 
drama of background shadows is clearly 


portrayed in the final picture on the same 
page. 

These window settings may serve as ex- 
amples of what undoubtedly will soon be 
prevalent in interiors. There is just as much 
reason for the construction of full-fledged, 
elaborate settings for the interior as in the 
windows—and the need for dramatic lighting 
is even greater where the customer is within 
touching distance of a possible purchase. 
Such presentations within the store could lift 
the possibilities of interior display to hith- 
erto untouched heights. 
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By M. R. MATTESON 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago 


On October 11, Benson & Rixon Company, 
Chicago, opened the doors of State street’s 
first 100 per cent “light conditioned” store. 
From brilliant, white-lighted show windows 
to spectacularly floodlighted penthouse, the 
new six-story structure presents a splend'd 
monument to modern retailing. 

The new building combines the most ad- 
vanced principles of store-planning with 
those of “lighting-for-selling.” It is not a 
mere shelter converted into store space, nor 
an antiquated building brought up-to-date 
by dextrous modernization. Every architec- 
tural detail and lighting fixture has its 
“raison d’etre”’ in the main mot‘f of sales- 
building. 

Located on a street ablaze with theatre 
marquees to the north and south and lined 
on either side with brilliant show windows 
and spectacular store facades, wide, smooth- 
flowing lines of soft white light distinguish 
the Benson & Rixon store’s functional de- 
sign and simple, modern dignity. 

The exterior lines give visual indications 
of the interior design. Five horizontal bands 
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of beige terra cotta are the exterior finish 
of the five concrete floors. Alternating with 
these are five parallel bands of glass blocks 
that serve as translucent walls by day and 
luminous architectural elements by night, 

In this structure, 3,100 glass blocks form 
iridescent planes silhouetting the “stream. 
lined” design of the building as it curves 
around the corner from State to Quincy 
street. Due to the fluent architecture and 
its animated appearance resulting from the 
combined use of glass and light, Benson & 
R'xon dominates the entire run of State 
street. 

To obtain smooth artificial lighting with 
glass blocks is difficult. Because of the dif- 
fused nature of an indirect system, it pre- 
sents the most successful solution to the 
problem. Therefore a continuous indirect 
lighting trough, suspended from the ceiling 
of each floor (placed approximately 4 feet 
from the glass-block wall) has been ijp- 
stalled. One hundred-watt lamps are car- 
ried on 30-inch centers in these troughs, and 
the light is directed to the ceiling before it 
filters through the translucent cubes. 

The “brightest street in the world” situa- 
tion presents every State-street merchant 
with a serious display window problem. The 
intensity of light on his displays must domi- 
nate his section of the street in order to im- 
press the eyes of passing traffic. The Benson 
& Rixon Company, therefore, insisted on a 
powerful window lighting system with the 
purest, whitest illumination possible. 

Two show windows facing on State street 
occupy an area of 416 square feet. Fifty- 
four silver-mirrored reflectors, 500-watt size, 
are recessed in the furred ceilings. One row 
of reflectors spaced on 15-inch centers is 
along the outer edge of the windows, while 
another row sustains the high level of light- 
ing in the depths of the displays. With 
large-sized reflectors, high-intensity light- 
ing, and comparatively shallow windows, 


there immediately arise the difficulties of 


visible light sources and sidewalk spill. In 
order not to decrease the intensity of light 
to a serious extent and yet to shield the eyes 
of the passersby, “horse-shoe” louvers are 
used to concentrate the light in the windows 
with added “punch.” The resulting illumi- 
nation provides the Benson & Rixon show 
windows with more than 250 foot-candles. 
In planning the interior lighting system, 
the type of merchandising of the Benson & 
Rixon Company was given first attention. 
Fast turn-over and large-volume sales of 
men’s clothing necessitate the presence of 


many salesmen constantly on the floor. Huge 


—-The use of light for beauty and utility 
purposes is clearly shown in these photo- 
graphs of an exterior and interior view of 
the new Benson & Rixon building, State 
street, Chicago. (All photographs by cour- 
tesy of Curtis Lighting, Inc.)— 
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—Foot-candles of illumination in the scenes 
at the right: men's wear department, 45, 
with 60 foot-candles at the top of the tie 
and shirt counters; overcoat and suit sec- 
tion, 46, with 60 foot-candles over the glass 
tops of the suit racks; women's coat and 
dress department, 30, with 100 foot-candles 
on the display figures, at eye-level; in the 
windows, more than 250 foot-candles— 


stocks of suits and coats must be available 
and visible at all times to facilitate rapid 
selling. Exposing the merchandise to the 
eyes through the means of proper illumina- 
tion and the type of display cases used en- 
ables the customer to see and to choose the 
various colors, textures, and patterns for 
himselt. 

A direct, recessed lighting system from 
louvered ceiling units was designed for the 
first four floors. The louvers used are a 
newly developed type which permits a wide 
spread of light and a smooth, over-all illum- 
ination. The louvers are designed to conceal 
the bare lamps (fitted in the recessed reflec- 
tors) from the vision of the customers. The 
effect from this wide-spread louvered light- 
ing is that the entire selling space appears 
bathed in the rays of one huge spot light. 
High-level, yet glareless, illumination floods 
the floor and stock cases with attention-im- 
pelling light. 

The lighting level of the first floor of Ben- 
son & Rixon is one of the highest on State 
street... from 45 to 60 foot candles. Walls 
the shade of fresh butter, white ceiling, blond 
pin-grain cases, and white-tan tile flooring 
all aid in producing an effect of flowing 
brightness. The floor is illuminated by an 
absolute level of 45 foot-candles of intensity. 
Upon entering one is immediately refreshed 
and stimulated. 

High-level lighting of first floor space is 
a strategy of good merchandising. The 
glance of the passerby automatically pene- 
trates into the interior; attractive displays 
and the rich, sunlight atmosphere present 
an inviting contrast to the gray of the city 
streets. Thereby curiosity plus a favorable 
reaction are aroused, and the window shop- 
per is naturally inclined to enter. 

Light meter tests taken at floor level read 
45 foot-candles. Readings on top. of 
the tie and shirt counters show 60 foot- 
candles. This increase of 15 foot-can- 
dles over the average high level is ex- 
cellent merchandising practice for it causes 
customer attention to be subtly, but con- 
stantly, directed to the selling surfaces. 
Auxiliary equipment affording lighting on 
the undershelves of the cases and in light 
Pockets running along sections of the wall 
are decorative and efficient but contribute 
little to the general level of light. 

The third floor, seen in the accompanying 
photograph, presents a lighting system iden- 
tical with those of the second and fourth 
floors. Reflectors using 300-watt lamps are 
spaced 814 x 9 feet apart. Fourteen-inch 
concentric-ring louvers are also used here 
to avoid glare. Intensity readings show an 
average of 46 foot-candles—56 directly un- 
der units and 36 between units. 

rich rose carpet and walnut stock dis- 

Play cases produce a masculine selling at- 

mosphere that is simple, dignified, and utili- 
[Continued on page 40] 
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Institutional Displays 
of bublic Interest 


That an occasional institutional display 
using a tie-up with local or national events 
is of considerable value to a retail store is 
pretty commonly accepted. Such displays 


show that the firm is civic-minded, with an 
interest in the betterment of the affairs of 
The good-will which re- 


the community. 





sults is naturally in direct proportion to the 
effectiveness of the display and the attention 
the subject is being accorded by the public. 

Two of the most poignant window settings 
of the institutional type to be produced in 
recent years were those designed by Karl 
Kneis, Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, St. 


Louis, for that city’s United Charities drive 
and the observance of Armistice day, 
Starkly simple and with an eloquent appeal 
in the somber atmosphere and terse copy, 
these displays invoked the humanitarianism 
of the passing crowds in a manner that 
could not be ignored. 

Each window was of added power because 
of the current public interest in the subjects, 
At the time the United Charities display 
was placed on view the entire city was think- 
ing in terms of donations to worthy causes, 
A skillfulfy-organized campaign to direct at- 
tention to the needs of charitable institutions 
had broken at the same time. The subject 
chosen by Kneis for his display, therefore, 
was in direct keeping with the thoughts of 
thousands of St. Louisans and the way in 
which the setting was carried out brought 
home the drabness and squalor in which so 
many unfortunates exist. 

Purposely kept relatively dim, the illum- 
ination from the street-lamp picked out 
highlights in the lighter portions of the dis- 
play. All figures were cutouts, mounted on 
bases and arranged in different planes for a 
more realistic effect. The “window” of the 
shack was covered with real boards. Empty 
tin cans were scattered at each side of the 
window, and “rats” seemed to scurry eagerly 
about to feed on the discarded refuse. The 
copy was confined to eight words; the first 
three, “Love thy neighbor,” were in Old Eng- 
lish. On the next page of the wide-spread 
book wéré the words, in a neat, bold script, 
“Give to the United Charities.” 

Kneis received especial commendation for 
his macabre, but dramatic, Armistice day 
display. Not content to create the customary 
setting in honor of the nation’s soldier dead, 
he contrived to build into the display a pow- 
erful message against war by showing the 
spectres of soldiers of many nationalities 
arising from a cross-strewn field. Across 
the background in huge letters was the in- 
terrogation: “Peace?” In the foreground 
was an open book with the words: “Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

Coming at a time when the war-drums 
are rolling in Europe and Asia, the display 
expressed better than a dozen orations the 
futility of war and the average citizen's 
hatred for armed conflict. The natural 
drama of the setting, plus the current in- 
terest in international events which seem 
liable momentarily to plunge a dozen nations 
into battle, held crowds before the Armistice 
day window as long as it was on view. 

There can be no question but that the 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company advanced an- 
other step in the estimation of the residents 
of St. Louis because of the public-spirited- 
ness manifested in these two displays by 
Kneis. It is another case of institutional 
displays performing a public service and at 
the same time bringing added recognition 
and praise for the store in which they ap- 
peared. 
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Displays For Men Only 








66% ANNIVER: 








—Displays with a strong masculine appeal by the following, left to right: ing case displays by V. F. McCollum, Davison-Paxon 
top, W. T. Munford, Thalhimers, Richmond, Va.; Laszlo Gabor, Kaufmann Ga. 
Department Stores, Pittsburgh, Pa., suggesting gifts for men. Center, 


Brooks, Long Beach, Calif.; Laszlo Gabor. Lower, two especially interest- 


Company, Atlanta, 
Sample suiting material was made up in the store's tailor shop 
to resemble trouser ends and lapel portions of coats to display socks, 


and ties and handkerchiefs, respectively— 
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Selling Ihe store 
To the Bublic 





A short time ago a survey was made in 
four major cities, in the course of which 
more than 8,000 shoppers were personally 
interviewed and asked to give their concep- 
tion of what governs the “consumer satis- 
faction” a store can render to its customers. 
The replies, after tabulation, provide an in- 
teresting and highly important source of in- 
formation for everyone concerned with the 
task of selling merchandise. For the dis- 











By DEL F. HEIZER 
Mabley & Carew Company, Cincinnati 


playman in particular, since he is directly 
involved in presenting favorably to the pub- 
lic a large percentage of the factors which 
control customer satisfaction, a close study of 
the results of the survey is doubly significant. 

Thomas Robb, manager, sales promotion 
division, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciat on, deemed the data of such importance 
that it appears on the front cover of the 
“Retailers Calendar and Promotional Guide 
for 1938,” just released, and from which the 
following figures are taken: 


FACTORS INFLUENCING CONSUMER 
SATISFACTION 


Merchandise Factors: 
Points 
1. Adequate assortments (“Always have 


ROMR ANE) 055/25 cp cag ences Reet 17 
By e RPASONADIO WBPICES) ois. 6 goog bee Fe 16 
(Regular prices are reasonable — 11 
points.) 
(Low prices at special sales—5 pts.) 
3. Dependable quality always .......... 13 
4. Merchandise -is smart, fashionable, 
SOS iW re eee BL seme 10 
Service and Convenience Factors: 
1. Courteous, efficient, and prompt sales- 
person service ......... Bi name ece |. 
2. Convenience of store and ready ac- 
cessibility of departments within the 
store ae ane SE os 2 ae 5 
3. Pleasant atmosphere; general attrac- 
tiveness, aisles not crowded, etc ..... 4 


4. Merchandise arranged and displayed 
so as to aid in selection (especially 


important in smallwares departments, 4 
5. Fair, courteous, and prompt adjust- 


oo | re Bay Poh eae Sorts : ae 
6. Other services, such as deliveries, 
telephone service, etc. .......... ee, 








Good Will Factors: 
1. Faith in store’s honesty, reliability, 
LACS see nt pa Ea aig esta oa Tee 
Prestige Of -StOre..:..5.... 64... re, 


i) 


Granting that a store has these factors 
in mind and is constantly trying to give com- 
plete customer satisfaction through observ- 
ance of the principles outlined, it is inter- 
esting to note the part that display can play 
in selling the public on many of the tenets 
embraced by the survey. 

In the first group, that of merchandise fac- 
tors, for instance, the nature of a stores 
window and interior displays can put across 
the story behind each of the divisions—that 
the stock is adequate, priced reasonably, 0! 
dependable quality, and fashionable. Whether 
this is done by innuendo, as through the 
atmosphere carefully created in a display set- 


—A group of Mabley & Carew displays, 
the first of which shows hosiery of a wheat 
shade before a background of real wheat 
stalks; next, an attractive arcade display 
case treatment for footwear and accessories; 
current Christmas display in which dramatic 
lighting emphasizes the setting— 
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—A slanting arrangement effectively dis- 

plays “Tango” pumps, followed by a con- 

servative showing of Hudder topcoats, an 

attractive setting for a Mabley & Carew 

style show, and a window featuring Peacock 
shoes— 


ting, or by direct statement through show 
cards or background copy, the display can 
add its fair share toward building up the 
store in the customer’s mind as an establish- 
ment where “consumer satisfaction” is the 
rule. 

With the second group, service and con- 
venience factors, display has little concern 
except for the responsibility of arrangement 
and presentation of merchandise so that se- 
lection is aided, although for one or two 
others display could contribute. For ex- 
ample, “pleasant atmosphere ;” it is easy to 
include a bit of air conditioning copy in al- 
most any window. 

In the third division display shares with 
the advertising department the onus of sell- 
ing the store to the community in terms of 
honesty, reliability, and prestige. The possi- 
bilities of display for this purpose are too 
well known to require delineation; almost 
every displayman encounters the necessity 
of including one or more of the three in 
practically every display—through style lead- 
ership, “fashion firsts,” institutional displays, 
and the like. 

So when all points are summed up, it 
would seem that the display department is 
at least partly responsible for a portion of 
the task of “selling the store” in about 75 
per cent of the ways cited in the survey. 

At Mabley’s the knowledge that display 
can do much to influence the public’s regard 
for the establishment is continually in mind. 
The firm’s reputation for quality, modernity, 
prestige, and the other desirable factors is 
made a part of each window presentation. A 
moment’s study of the photographs included 
with this article will illustrate this fact. The 
displays are purposely kept very simple, de- 
pending on contrast between merchandise 
and background or on occasional dramatic 
lighting for effect. 

Without taking the space necessary to 
point out the application of some of the 
twelve principles of “consumer satisfaction” 
as embodied in these displays, perhaps a 
short summary of the windows themselves 
would be of interest, the reader spotting for 
himself the factors covered by each display. 

First, on page 12, hosiery in a wheat shade, 
Presented before a background panel of real 
wheat arranged somewhat in the “collage” 
manner. Second, a shoe and accessories 
group in one of our arcade display cases— 
we have a total of ninety-five windows and 
cases, twenty-five of them in a long arcade. 
Third, on the same page, a dramatically 
lighted Christmas display. The bells in the 
background are a translucent red, each 
lighted individually. 

On page 13, top, a simple display for 
“Tango” pumps followed by a conservative 
arrangement for Hudder topcoats. A setting 
for a Mabley style show is seen in the third 
photograph—it is needless to say that store 
Prestige, exclusiveness, style, and quality are 
the customer impressions aimed at in such 
affairs. The final picture is of a display of 
Peacock shoes. 
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The Doster In Display 


By GORDON A. PRICE 
Price Advertising, Canton, Ohio 





The merchandising of electric ranges and 
water heaters seems very tame and prosaic 
compared to that of many items which lend 
themselves more readily to display treat- 
ments. However, really to “sell” them to 
the public and create in the minds of home 
owners the driving desire to own one and 
to overlook the cost of operation is a job, 
and an exciting one. To the average per- 
son such products’ are in the luxury class, 
therefore away above their budget. The 
task of the display is to overcome this ob- 


stacle in a manner profitable to the com- 
pany. 

The policy of. The Ohio Power Company, 
Canton, Ohio, in relation to the merchan- 
dising of such appliances is somewhat differ- 
ent from the procedure usually followed by 
utility companies. This firm favors no par- 
ticular brands, inasmuch as its main interest 
lies in the eventual consumption of kilowatt 
hours—the building up of the amount of cur- 
rent used—rather than the sale of this 
or that electrical. item. Furthermore, the 








firm does not operate in open competition 
to local electrical appliance dealers, py 
more in the capacity of promoter of all elec. 
trical conveniences. 

It has been customary for the company 
to take under its wing the promotion of one 
or two items and to keep telling the public 
about them until they have general accept- 
ance. Then at that point, The Ohio Power 
Company discontinues the sales on its floor 
or by the company’s salesmen and turns the 
items over to the dealers in the territory for 
distribution and sales. This has the advan- 
tage of establishing a product in the eyes of 
the consumers and of building up good will 
among the dealers. 

Advertising is handled through the usual 
channels—direct mail, newspapers, twenty- 
four sheet posters, bi-weekly cooking schools, 
and displays on the floor. Though the com- 
pany’s lobby windows do not lend themselves 
to display, we have not felt handicapped. 
The main floor has one of the most beautiful 
lobbies of its kind and we try to keep the 
displays in harmony with the architecture of 
the room. I believe this is important; a dis- 
play, to me, should be an integral part of its 
surroundings and should not appear as a 
foreign element dropped in from somewhere 
else. 

The display set-up at present consists of 
two large displays for ranges, one for water 
heaters, three counter units, and nine dis- 
play cases. The three major displays and 
counter units are changed every month, this 
way making it possible to tell a new story 
each time customers come in to pay their 
current bills. 

Having done designing for outdoor adver- 
tising before taking over the problem of 
creating displays for The Ohio Power Com- 
pany, I naturally inherited some of the 
axioms of the former type of advertising, 
such as “Tell them in three seconds,” “They 
read as they run,” and “Tell it briefly and 
often.” Also I had become very familiar 
with two words that are always before me 
when I am designing a poster or display: 
“Simplify” and “Dramatize.” 

Accordingly, this background of experience 
was more or less called on for application 
to the displays for the utility company. The 
poster technique, as it is usually called, can 
be used in both copy and layout to great ad- 
vantage in practically every form of visual 
selling to the public. 

Displaymen, particularly, can learn much 
from the study of the best in modern Ameri 
can and European posters because they con- 
tain that jewel, “clarity,” in the expression 


—Price, who handles display for The Ohio 
Power Company, Canton, appreciates the 
clarity and force of the poster technique. 
Reminder displays at the point of sale have 
assisted in raising the company's sales 90 
per cent, over the preceding year— 
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—Examples of posters as used by The Ohio 

Power Company. 

shows three posters behind the counter 

where bills are paid, thus reminding con- 

sumers of the many qualities and conven- 
iences of electrical cooking— 


The lower photograph 


of an idea. They tell the entire story if they 
are designed correctly, briefly, dramatically, 
and lucidly. An added advantage is the op- 
portunities they afford for the exercise of 
the imagination, which need not be confined 
to the customary interpretation of a sales 
thought. 

To find the perfect expression or symbol 
of an idea is the goal of every designer and 
advertiser. Far too many times it is easy 
to get wrapped up in a display and to keep 
addine this and that until the original idea 
is lost among a lot of trappings that mean 
little or nothing. For this very reason, all 
our displays are planned on paper, or in 
model form to scale, at least two months 
ahead of their scheduled date of release. This 
set-up allows us ample time thoroughly to 
digest the problems before us. At least 
twenty or thirty roughs are drawn up be- 
fore the final selection come to light. Copy, 
design, color, and materials are minutely 
discussed and mulled over to get the perfect 
parts that complete the final picture for the 
shopper. 

Speaking of pictures reminds me that one 
will find a great deal of value in the study 
of modern painting. Dali, Leger, and other 
modernists who had the courage to dare to 
present their ideas in forms entirely unre- 
lated to past styles of plastic expression will 
inspire other workers in art—whether fine 
or commercial—to experiment. After all, 
the present form of selling is—when you boil 
it down—really no more than the ballyhoo 
of ideas; a grown-up’s game of wits, trying 
to outsell competitors either by new ideas 
or by a more interesting and exciting version 
of the competitor’s promotional scheme. 

At this point it might be of interest to 
know that The Ohio Power Company's Can- 
ton office, which has only in the past year 
gone in seriously for display promotion, has 
shown some very excellent results. Sales 
to date are 90 per cent over those of the 
previous year for the same amount of time. 
Though we can’t lay praise wholly on dis- 
play’s doorstep in accounting for the results 
achieved, I am certain that sales would never 
have reached that remarkable gain in per- 
centage without good, consistent use of that 
medium, 





Zenn Kaufman Speaks 
At Club Luncheon 


M. Zenn Kaufman, co-author of “Show- 
manship in Business,” was the speaker 
at a combined luncheon meeting of the 
Greater Cincinnati Display Club and_ the 
Cincinnati Advertising Club on November 
24. More than 300 heard Kaufman, whose 
speech at the International Association of 
Display Men convention in Chicago in Au- 
gust was one of the highlights of the meet- 
ing, give typical examples of the application 
of showmanship principles to modern mer- 
chandising, 
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Diannines Pius Merchandising 


By THEO TALISMAN 


Jaccard's, St. Louis 


To bring new customers into our store and 
to break down the impression that fine ster. 
ling silver and other so-called “luxury” 
items are out of the reach of Mr. and Mrs, 
John Public, we at Jaccard’s are contin- 
uously seeking ways to present educational 
facts about jewelry to the public in a simple, 
dramatic way—to prove to the average per- 
son that quality and not quantity is the bet- 
ter investment. 

We have found that the best method to 
use in this education of the public is to de- 
vote a battery of windows to one promotional 
scheme, and to tie-up the interior of the 
store with such windows. We hold two or 
three promotions a year on luxury items and 
find them to be very prefitable. 

“Jaccard’s Silver ‘Time” may be given as 
an example—a most successful sterling sil- 
ver promotion from the standpoint of educat- 
ing the public, as well as in actual sales. 
Photographs of some of the windows and a 
view of the interior during the event are 
shown at the left. We are planning to hold 
several similar events each year. 

These “Silver Time” windows were de- 
signed not only to show the various flatware 
patterns. but also to convey information as 
to how the pieces could be bought on the 
budget plan, starting with eight teaspoons 
and gradually building up the set by mak- 
ing a purchase each month—spending an 
average of $14 a month until a complete ser- 
vice for four was obtained. 

The backgrounds designed for these win- 
dows were used to display the various makes 
of flatware and to show the actual place set- 
ting as the hostess would use it in her 
home. With the flatware, matching sterling 
hollowware was displayed. One of the win- 
dows was devoted entirely to “Francis 
First,” a world famous pattern. This was a 
prestige window and was not trimmed as 
heavily as the others. The display told a 
complete story and helped sell the “Francis 
First” pattern. 

For the interior of our store, in the main 
aisle there were twelve bridge tables set up, 
showing the twelve steps in acquiring a ster- 
ling flatware pattern over the period of one 
year at a low cost per month. Several of 
the manufacturers with which we do busi- 
ness sent in displays and these were used 
very effectively for the interior treatment. 











—For the sale of sterling silver, Jaccard's, 
St. Louis, used the theme "Silver Time," and 
devoted a complete battery of windows to 
the subject. The displays not only offered a 
wide selection of merchandise but described 
a budget method by which a complete 
service for four could be acquired at low 
monthly payments. The interior of the store 
repeated this latter idea, using twelve bridge 
tables in the center aisle to illustrate the 
steps in building up the silver service on the 
budget plan. The promotion was so success- 
ful that Jaccard's plans to hold several simi- 
lar events during the coming year— 
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A relatively few months ago it was decid- 
ed that our store needed what might be 
termed a “face-lifting.” The front was dull 
and uninteresting in appearance, hardly of a 
type in keeping with the policies of the firm. 

After what has seemed an eternity, the 
remodcling has been completed; although 
things were in qu:te a turmoil for weeks, we 
feel well repaid for the trouble and incon- 
yenience such a renovation always causes. 


During the work we installed a temporary 
front which was neat, dignified, and provid- 
ed space for four display windows. The fin- 
ished ‘ront is seen in the lower photograph. 
Simple, austere lines—except for the fluting 
above the entrance—were used and the re- 
sult is greatly augmented attraction power 
for the sidewalk traffic. 


From the display director’s angle, there is 
hardly a necessity for the statement that the 
new frontage is tremendously easier to 
handle in connection with the planning of 
displays. The new window backgrounds are 
shown in the two upper photographs. These 
were designed by the writer and built in the 
store’s carpenter shop. 

We have seven windows, for which we in- 
stall light, dramatic displays. Following the 
trend in vogue in so many progressive stores 
in this country, we use spotlights extensive- 
ly, as well as colored light. All displays 
are first worked out on paper, in accordance 
with promotion plans discussed between the 
merchandise manager and the writer at a 
regular monthly meeting, then put through 
the shop. 

Interior displays are rightly regarded as 
important at Russeks, and the merchandise 
thus shown is carefully coordinated with 
that featured in the windows or in the news- 
paper advertising. All interior displays are 
changed weekly. 


DETROIT 
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Russeks Steps Out 


By P. A. KUSHELL 
Russeks, Detroit 


In the windows themselves, apparel from 
major and. minor departments are rotated. 
Three men handle both windows and _ in- 
teriors, the writer doing the designing and 
the art work. 


No charge is made to the various depart- 
ments for display space, at least at present. 
However, we are now working out a plan 
which will change this arrangement. It is 
commonly conceded among displaymen that 
departments should be charged according to 
the amount of display space used and its 
location, just as in newspaper advertising, 
with the display division being credited 
for the window space it “sells.” 


With the completion of our remodeling 
and the stimulus given the display depart- 
ment by the new front, it is safe to say that 
our displays are attracting more customers 
into the store than was ever the case before. 
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How Costly Is Door Display? 


By W. L. STENSGAARD and FRANK W. SPAETH* 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Iric., Chicago 


We have heard (and have seen from the 
Controllers’ Congress (1936 report—National 
Retail Dry Goods Association) that the me- 
chanical refrigeration department -is_ the 
sickest in the typical department store .. . 
chained to every known retail operating 
malady: (1) Low markup, 35 per cent; 
(2) Large markdowns, 4.1 per cent; (3) Low 
gross margin, 30.1 per cent; (4) High re- 
turns, 15.7 per cent; (5) High expense, 35.3 
per cent ... and the figures report that it 
is the greatest dollar profit dissipator in the 
store (5.2 per cent). 

We have heard that stores would be bet- 
ter off if they discontinued their refrigerator 
departments. Quoting from the 1937 Retail 
Furniture Business Review .. . 

“The time has come when retailers would 
better their situation by limiting the volume 
of refrigerator and appliance sales. The 
extent of competition in these items has be- 
come too great and the markup is forced to 
unprofitable levels so that to over-extend is 
only to court trouble.” 

In the October issue of House Furnishing 
Review, Herschel Lutes, merchandise man- 
ager, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, declared that 
in the typical department store, markup tends 
to decrease as volume increases, and he 
gave two tangible reasons: 

(1) Efforts to meet competition. (2) Con- 
stant effort to increase volume with low 
markup specials ... i. e., “Using an arti- 
ficial stimulant with a consequent loss in 
markup.” 

Competition must, of course, be given 
serious consideration. But, when our health 
is failing, we do not look to our neighbor’s 
health . . . we look to germs in our own 





*From an address delivered before the Sixth Mer- 
chandising Clinic, General Electric Company, Cleve- 
land. 


body, and we use every energetic effort to 
remove them. And, we believe our greatest 
competition exists within us. We must deal 
with inertia and the lethargy that dulls our 
ambition to improve conditions. Moreover, 
we agree it is impractical to obtain increased 
volume at the expense of considerably lower- 
ing the markup. 

Lutes also pointed out that in the typical 
store, markdowns tend to increase as volume 
increases—and th's we believe is again the 
result of “artificial stimulant.” 

We believe in a plan that will dramatize 
and attract staple business at regular mark- 
up, and that such a plan can be visualized 

. one that will increase volume and not in 
any sense decrease markup and _ increase 
markdowns. 

We will take a specific group of depart- 


ment stores of 5 to 10 million annual volume, 
representative of the larger volume class, 
whose typical performance is midway be- 
tween the bad average of all department 
stores and the bad average of the largest 
volume group. These were the 1936 statis- 
tics for the mechanical refrigeration depart- 


ment. 
Typical Goal 
Perform- Perform- 


ance ance 
(1) Cumulative markon..... 34.4% 38.5% 
(2) Mavielowns ............. 46% 30% 
(S$) GYOSS*MAPEIN . . os kes. 28.4% 35.4% 
(#) ‘Stockstrds. ... 2.0.5 6.3% 9.9% 
(5) Sales % to last year....103.0% 127.0% 
(6)" TORING T.. 5... bbe ees 16.4% 13.5% 


(7) Sales % to total store.. 1.1% x 
(8) Annual dollar sales per 
BGG cum ctor stad $58 $98 














(9) Administrative expense. 6.5% 6.2% 
(10) Total occupancy....... 46% 40% 
(11) Total publicity ........ 5.2% 4.3% 
i 3.5% 3.0% 
(13) Total selling........... 13.5% 88% 
(14) Total expenses......... 34.1% 26.3% 
(UO MEOSS «2.2. .qie ds bea dees 5.7% X 


We want you to remember particularly 
two comparative figures: (1) Sales per cent 
to last year in the typical department was 
only 103 . . . whereas in the better depart- 
ment, the figure was 127. (2) Annual dollar 
sales per square foot in the typical depart- 
ment were only $58 . . . whereas in the better 
department, the figure amounted to $98. 

One of the basic features of effective sales 
promotion, (as seen by Paul Hollister, vice 


—Above is a refrigerator department of the 
type described by Stensgaard as "mute and 
inanimate." At the left is the suggested re- 
arrangement, plus wall, pylon, and floor dis- 
play aids to cash in on the full power of 
display— 
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president, Macy’s, New York) applicable 
to our plan, is—“An emotional liking for ex- 
citement—agreeable emotional stimulation of 
the eye, ear, fingers, and brain.” 

From our pages of exp2rience, we are con- 
fident our plan will increase markup, de- 
crease markdowns, increase gross margin, 
and decrease expenses, because we know it 
will increase sales at regular markup. 

We know that stores have utilized every 
means of promoting this department, except- 
ing one. That is, dramatizing and making 
more attention-compelling and _ productive 
the square foot area of “he mechanical re- 
frigeration department. Thousands of dol- 
lars are spent by both retailer and manufac- 
turer in promoting (especially through space 
advertising) this department . . . spending 
little or nothing to “pipe-in” the force of this 
local and national advertising. They con- 
tinue to be satisfied with a “tombstone ar- 
rangement atmosphere” ... no color, no eye- 
appeal, no showmanship, no “easy-to-read” 
selling statements, no “easy-to-look-at” ar- 
chitectural arrangement—no change from 
season to season to keep interest alive be- 
cause of costs... all of which reverts back 
to lack of time, of resourcefulness, of in- 











. 


genuity to create a fundamental functional 
plan. 

The 1936 sales per square foot in this vol- 
ume group (5 to 10 million) amounted to 
$58. In other words, there were sold during 
the year about one and two-thirds refriger- 
ators in the area needed to exhibit one re- 
frigerator. Everyone must agree that this 
is pathetically low. If we say this depart- 
ment contributed $82,500 annual sales (1.1 
per cent of $7,500,000) then the average 
square foot area of the department is about 
1,420 ($82,500 divided by $58). Here we have 
1420 square feet of selling space which, if 
made dramatic and replete with practical, 
colorful selling appeal, can yield a much 
higher dollar sales return per year, and at 
anominal investment. In this volume group, 


—A group of suggested display aids for 
more efficient and more profitable refriger- 
ator selling is illustrated here. Under the 
plan discussed in the accompanying article 
the sales power of the department is stepped 
Up approximately $6 per square foot— 
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we believe it can be done with a functional 
plan that should cost no more than $350— 
and $50 every three months to keep the de- 
partment alive with new selling features— 
say, a total investment of $500 for a year. 
We believe it can be done in most any size- 
ablé department at a bargain cost per square 
foot of less than forty cents. 

What can be expected as « return from 
that investment? 

Today, labeling of merchandise is consid- 
ered vitally important. However, a prospec- 
tive buyer of refrigerators is advised only 
by the salesman regarding the selling points. 
If the salesman is not well-trained, probably 
the customer will not buy. The department 
itself stands mute and inanimate, giving no 
inspiration to attract the sale. 

Let’s prove this: 

... here are photographs of a typical re- 
frigeration department . . . and illustrations 
showing the same department rejuvenated, 

a “before-and-after” transformation. 
These are concepts showing how each of 
these departments can be dramatized ... can 
be injected witn exciting news—color—eye- 
appeal... “an agreeable emotional stimula- 
tion of the eye, ear, fingers, and brain”’— 
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dynamic selling display and decoration .. . 
stressing the vital selling points of the mer- 
chandise. Conservatively, we believe such a 
transformation will easily sell an average 
of one extra refrigerator a week. 

If you agree that this is a conservative 
estimate, then, this transformation will in- 
crease sales in our selected volume group by 
approximately $8,320 ($160 x 52 weeks) ... 
at full markup. 

Then we have . . . Total sales of depart- 
ment, $82,500; Increased sales, $8,320; New 
total sales, $90,820. 

With this small investment, we have been 
able to increase the annual square foot dollar 
sales from $58 to $64. We are confident 
the increase will be larger. 

How will this affect operating expenses? 
Also profit? 

We repeat our belief that an expenditure 
of this kind inside the store will do more 
than anything else to attract increased sales 
at regular markup. We have given other 
promotional forms every opportunity to 
change the operating results of this depart- 
ment... to no avail. And the greatest de- 
gree of improvement, as seen by leading re- 
tail publicity executives, can be effected 
through better internal promotion—interior 
display and better-selling technique. 

Aside from the expenditure of our esti- 
mated $500, there should be little other add- 
ed expense to obtain the sales increase of 
$8,320. 

Of course, there are certain general indi- 
rect expenses (such as administrative) over 
which the specific department has no con- 
trol. These may not be reduced proportion- 
ately by this sales increase unless the sales 
increase is general throughout the store. 

However, there is a genuine relationship 
here that permits the following comparison. 

First, consider the fact that this additional 
business is obtained at full markup. This 
alone will increase the cumulative markon 
of 34.4 per cent. Secondly, it will tend to 


lower markdowns—and thus both factors will 
increase the gross margin figure which is 
Thirdly, it will decrease 
[Continued on page 39] 


now 28.4 per cent. 
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Dramatizings Paint 


Displaymen will be interested in the dis- 
play ideas exemplified in The Paint Store, a 
retail outlet for paint and allied products, 
opened some eighteen months ago in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., by T. J. Maloney, Incorpo- 
rated. 

The store was designed throughout to 
show not paint in cans, but paint in use. 
The store does not have a single “counter” 
except one for wrapping bundles. All of 
the fixtures can be moved from place to 
place, with the exception of the one sur- 
rounding the stair well leading from the 
main floor to the basement where model 
rooms are on display. 

The walls are a light gray, a good back- 
ground for the display of color. The floor 
is covered with rust-color linoleum, and the 
rear wall has a band of coral paint approxi- 
mately 6 feet in height to relieve any pos- 
sible monotony of wall tone. All fixtures 
were designed for this particular store, the 
top surface being of light-toned natural 
wood. The design of the fixtures is sim- 
plicity itself. 

The walls were purposely left without de- 
sign or break above the eye-level, for the 
display of murals, enlarged photos, or wall 
paper specials. 

The walls have a large number of color 
photographs mounted in deep shadow-box 
frames at eye-level for the display of vari- 
ous home decorating schemes. These- run 
in horizontal bands along the walls and are 
changeable. Women customers, particularly, 
can make up their minds more easily on 
wall papers, paint colors, shades, and tints 
if such are on display as they will appear 
in their homes. Some women are a little 
hesitant about choosing modern or bold wall 
colors on the basis of color cards. The Paint 
Store shows large panels or full-size walls 
in model rooms. Then the job is easy. 


Sherwin-Williams paints, which are han- 
dled exclusively by this store, have been used 
by several national magazines for model 
houses, and featured extensively in their 
decorating pages. Color blow-ups of these 
houses, sketches, posters and the like are in 
plain view. The implication to a woman 
customer is that if such magazines as House 
& Garden, House Beautiful, Woman’s Home 
Companion, etc., use these colors and paints, 
why shouldn’t she do the same? Women can 
see actual color photographs of the paint 
they are considering. 

Such products as floor-wax are displayed 
on the fixture tops by the use of small pup- 
pets about 18 inches high. These were cre- 
ated by Sam Berman, who does the covers 


for Esquire. A miniature porter uses q 
floor polisher, an artist, with smock and 
beret, paints with artist’s colors, and another 
small puppet is shown using house paint, 
The puppets are also helpful in window dis- 
play. Cartoons and caricatures are used 
extensively. 

Large sized panels on the side walls, with 
regular clapboard, stucco, cement, metal, and 
other exterior surfaces are used to display 
house paints, to show the customer both the 
color of the paint as well as its type of 
film, and suitab‘lity for certain surfaces, 

T. J. Maloney, Inc., is an advertising 
agency, one of whose accounts is The Sher- 
win-Williams Company. Maloney uses the 
store for trying out new merchandising ideas 








before offering them to Sherwin-Williams 
officials. The idea is not entirely new. In 
the fall of 1934 the Maxon agency of New 
York City opened a store in Muskegon, 
Mich., for testing merchandising methods on 
General Electric appliances. However, The 
Paint Store, especially, is a proving ground 
for cutouts, counter cartoons, and display 
ideas of all kinds. 

Of particular interest to displaymen is the 
care with which two or three interior signs 
have been made a part of the decorative 
scheme, both in design, arrangement, and in 
color. This idea and the movable character 
of fixtures were carried out so that the store 
could be changed to suit different displays 
of goods—to have something different occa- 
sionally. This store will not have a large 
volume of traffic to work with, so it will 
be a good proving ground for ideas planned 
to bring people into retail stores, and to 
sell them after they get there. 


—A "test store opened in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., by T. J. Maloney, Inc., New York 
City, where display and retailing ideas for 
the sale of paint are tried out before being 
submitted to the advertising agency's clie:t— 
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Did you ever see the Berkshires in Oc- 
tober? Nowhere is there a more appealing, 
glorious, rampant presentation of color than 
that which glorifies these New England hills 
dur.ng the fall period. Here in my mind is 
a valuable lesson for designers and artists 
in the use of color, for throughout it all 
there is a gentle harmony and deftness of 
color blending that is a sheer joy to see. 

How iar we can go with color in the dis- 
play window and interior department is no 
longer a problem, for color expression is a 
matter of practicality and harmony. Often 
new uscs of color meet with resistance pri- 
marily because they are new and hence a di- 
yersion from the narrow color sphere to 
which we are ordinarily accustomed. 

There is no hard and fast rule for color 
selection provided color is appropriately 
used. I would not advise in home-furnish- 
ings department displays, for instance, the 
precision application of hard bright colors 
that we find in some expressions of the 
modernistic. Nor would I advise red sheets 
ina French or Queen Anne style bedroom, 
though irankly they would look exceedingly 
well in a display of modern style were the 
whole setting adjusted to a balance in color. 
Black stoves may be de trop, yet how beau- 
tiful a black stove could be when displayed 
along with other kitchen equipment in black, 
ina setting artfully done in canary yellow. 

Aside from appearance, harmony, and 
pleasing interior effects we must also give 
more consideration to the fact that colors 
have structural values. Optical illusions 
made possible by the use of color and decor- 
ation should be more aggressively capitalized 
upon to gain much desired display effects. 
Few are cognizant of the value of line and 
color tones in making windows or interior 
displays appear longer and wider, or in 
giving ceilings a high or low appearance, 
just as the painter uses color to effect per- 
spective, 

It is with color, as with many things, the 
abuse and not the use that creates prejudice 
or dislike. House painters and wielders of 
the calcium brush can hardly be expected 
to have an intimate understanding of the 
monochromatic, the complementary, or the 
analogous classes of color groupings; nor is 
the layman familiar with these things, though 
usually he is quick to express appreciation 
of the achievements of the skilled color 
artist, 

My plea is that Uisplaymen capitalize more 
and more upon the lessons given by Nature 
i her Berkshires school, on how to use 


—Robert Marimon, The Higbee Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, makes effective use of 
colorful settings in his windows, as_ illus- 
trated by the» photographs at the right. 
Such displays create an immediate atmos- 
Phere of luxury and elegance for the mer- 
chandise— 


DISPLAY WORLD 


Take A Tip From Nature 


By LAWRENCE BLAZEY 
Designers for Industry, Inc., New York City 


colors. Thus they may enrich their displays 
and give the lay public a needed education 
on the indispensab‘lity of the skilled crafts- 
man in arts and decorations. Old and young 
yield to the lure of nature’s decoration 
schemes—let us skillfully adapt them to dis- 
play. 
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Blu Pinnel With 
Former Firm 

For the past ten years display and adver- 
tising manager with Wolff's, St. Louis, Mo., 
Blu Pinnell has once more joined Woolf's, 
Kansas City, Mo. He was formerly display 
manager of the latter firm. 
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Shoes and Bags 


“It’s mating season for shoes and bags” 
was the slogan used by Potters Shoe Store, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for a window display of 
shoes and bags recently. The window was 
part of a promotion stressing the importance 
of the two items in the making of a suc- 
cessful autumn costume. 

The display that carried out the idea, and 
which officials of the store said was espe- 
cially successful from the sales end, was 
created by Irvin Riga, and is reproduced in 
the first large illustration on this page. An 
analysis of the construction may prove of 
interest. 

Three large discs, cut from wall board, 
were covered with rust, green, and wine 
fabrics representing favorite autumn dress 
shades. On the rust fabric were placed green 


on 


shoes and bags for smart contrast. Brown 
and multiple color accessories were set 
against green, while the wine-color disc held 
shoes and bags in black. Hosiery was judi- 
ciously worked into the display as being an 
important factor in the successful assembly 
of a fashion-right costume. 

The background had shoes and bags 
mounted in position, with a large bunch of 
grapes at the side to give the presentation 
an autumn tone. 

This window, according to Potter’s, derived 
its success from the fact that it was built 


4 


—The bag arrangement shown in the first 
photograph was by W. S. Klein, The More- 
house-Martens Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
The screen was made of very sheer gold 
cellophane cloth, framed in gray wood to 
match the other; fixtures. . . . Created by 
Irvin Riga, Potter's Shoe Store, Cincinncti, 
Ohio, the second display featured shoes and 
bags on discs covered with green, wine, and 
rust colored fabrics.’ . Designed by 
Arthur J. Harper, Howland Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., the third display 
tied up shoes and bags with Harper's 
Bazaar shoe and accessory week— 


up around a central theme. It told a fashion 
story of interest to the feminine purchaser. 
It represented a unification of ideas which 
combined to put over the accessory theme 
and was well calculated to make any woman 
conscious that accessories were all-impor- 
tant. 

The smaller illustration shows a graceful 
setting for bags, as arranged by W. S. Klein, 
The Morehouse-Martens Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Upon a dark brown carpet were 
placed a low plateau and a square block, 
each of which was covered with gray felt. 
The pedestal and vase were painted a har- 
monizing gray. The background was done 
in a white having a faint tint of gray and 
also containing a slight lavender cast. 

The screen back of the bag group was 


‘mating’ 


season for shoes 


s ot potiers 


especially attractive. It was made with a 
framework painted a soft gray. The actual 
screen was composed of a very sheer gold 
cellophane cloth. The unit was 6 feet, 6 
inches in height. 

Card copy read: “Expertly finished detail, 
conservative grace of line, beauty of fabric 
and workmanship are the secrets of acces- 
sory chic.” 

Designed by Arthur J. Harper, Howland 
Dry Goods Company, Bridgeport, Conn., the 
third window tied up shoes and bags with 
Harper’s Bazaar shoe and accessory week. 
A blow-up of the Harper’s cover was placed 
on the background at the right, connected by 
a curved strip of cardboard bearing the slo- 
gan with a smaller reproduction at the left. 


The featured shades were grape, gray, blue, 


and _ black. 
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Everett Quintrell Honored 


By Firm's Executives 

Officials and department managers of The 
Elder & Johnston Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
attended a banquet at the Gibbons hotel, 
November 24, in honor of Everett W. Quin- 
trell, who recently completed twenty-five 
years of service with the firm. He was pre- 
sented with a beautiful lounge chair as a 
token of appreciation by those presen‘. 





Everett Quintre!l 


Quintrell began his display career as 
helper ($6 a week) in the department of 
Elder & Johnston in 1912, at the age of 16. 
Only four windows required “trimming” and 
his spare time was spent as junior clerk in a 
number of departments. The famous Dayton 
flood in 1913 gave him a taste of emergency 
work, and a few days after the subsidence 
of the water he was installing displays on 
regular schedule, using rugs as backgrounds 
and removing the displayed merchandise 
each night because of the glassless windows. 
More display space was provided after re- 
building operations, the new store having 
thirteen windows. The mirror backgrounds 
which had formerly been considered supreme- 
ly practical were replaced by caenstone. 
Quintrell was sent overseas with the 309th 
Engineers during the war, being stationed in 
Scotland, England, and France. During his 
entire term of military service he was pa‘d 
half-salary by Elder & Johnston. 


Returning to his position as assistant dis- 
play manager after hostilities had ceased, he 
was promoted to display director in 1927. 
His interest in his profession has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated through his activity 
in the work of the International Association 
of Display Men, and with local display clubs. 
Quintrell has been the winner of many 
awards in national display contests. 

He recently flew to the Pacific coast to 
study display as practiced in the stores of 


California, returning via Salt Lake City and 
Chicago. 





Philadelphia Firm 
In New Location 


Samuel J. Hanick, Display Center of Phil- 
adelphia, on November 20 held a formal 
opening of the firm’s new headquarters at 
‘8 Chestnut street. Spacious, ultra-modern 
proved facilities and showrooms, a com- 
plete stock of all types of display material 
and equipment make the Display Center one 
of the largest and most up-to-date display 
houses in the country. 
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KLING-TITE ond HANSCO \\S 
TACKPOINTS INTHE \\' LINWED 


—Better Service 
to the User 


Faster} Kiling-Tite and Hansco Tackers 
Tacking are made for driving Tack- 
. points up to Y-inch length. 
They're widely used for all 
kinds of tacking—cutting costs 
and speeding up work. 




























INKED together in a perfect- 

working combination — Kling- 
Tite and Hansco Tackers and 
Tackpoints assure faster, better 
tacking. They're both made in 
the same plant under unified con- 
trol, which assures smooth, accur- 
ate operation. 


ASK FOR FOLDER 
If you’re not a Kling-Tite or Hansco 
user, send for descriptive folder of 
Kling-Tite and Hansco Tackers. 
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Seen In New York 


By JAMES KILEY culti 
New York City be a 


new 

Guid 

—Sak's Fifth Avenue recently featured ladies’ shoes in their foy tioné 

— a ——t | main windows. The glittering evening slippers and multi-colored clare 
suede shoes were suspended on small platforms as shown. This 
novel display method brought the shoes close to eye-level and t 
the glass. The circles holding the shelves were of cast glass, by; 
cut-out plywood circles could be used instead. The supports for 
the circles were 2-inch strips of white ribbon. The glass rods above 
the circles were an added decoration. These rods were supported 
in the crotch formed by two strips of ribbon. Below the rod the 

ribbon was single width— 
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—An attractive Christmas setting where the receding heights 

of the trees give added depth to any window. When dec- 

orated in red, white, and green this display will tell a color- 

ful Christmas story. The trees can be covered with green 

flitter; the sky effect in back of the trees should be done in 

light or midnight blue. The addition of an outlet in back 

of the trees would flood this setting with a beautiful lighting 

effect. Or the background (behind the trees) could be of Th 

translucent material, softly lighted from behind for a sil- auth 
houette effect— year 
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—A novel display stand for ledge or counter. The 
half-showing of a jovial Santa is a real eye-catcher. 
Suitable lettering could be used across the fascia— 






































—Arnold Constable & Co. recently displayed this background in | 
all windows, featuring evening and street wear. The show card | 
and the horse decorations tell the story. The wall board cut-out | 
horse, shoes, the plaster cast head, and the dowel stick railings | | P 
were covered with silver flitter and were snapped out against a | FASHIONS 
center panel of black fringe. The rosettes and ribbons were light eee pA 
blue. If a plaster horse's head is not available it could easily | 2 sid 
be made up of layers of wall board—inexpensive and attractive. | 
A black velvet or cloth drape could be substituted for the fringe, 
if necessary— 
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NRDGA Promotional Calendar 


ls Released 

“Creative thinking” by sales promotion 
executives, as a means of surmounting diffi- 
culties in the way of worthwhile profits, will 
be at a premium in retail stores in 1938, the 
new Retailers’ Calendar and Promotional 
Guide of the sales promotional division, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, de- 
clares. 





Thomas Robb 


Thomas Robb, manager of the division and 
author of the Calendar, predicted that next 
year, “more than ever, store managements 
will be depending upon sales promotion de- 
partments to help produce profits despite 
greatly increased expenses in many direc- 
tions. The right kind of thinking on the 
part of sales promotion—plus constructive 
action—can accomplish much.” 

Robb emphasizes first “the timely need for 
making sure that, above everything else, we 
always present the store in its most favorable 
light to the customer.” Twelve factors 
which influence consumer satisfaction are 
given as the key by which sales promotion 
men can be guided in synchronizing sales 
promotion efforts with consumer demand. 
“Creative thinking on the part of retail 
sales promoters would have directed the 
spending of the stores’ promotional funds 
primarily upon the forty-three departments 
that bring 87 per cent of the total store vol- 
ume,” it is asserted. 

As previously, the Calendar and Guide 
contains a day by day enumeration of spe- 
cial weeks and days in 1938 which offer pro- 
motional possib‘lities. A new feature is a 
listing beside the calendar month of those 
departments which from experience show the 
greatest consumer demand during the month, 
and which deserve major promotional atten- 
tion. The alphabetical index of special 
weeks and days of 1938 has been expanded 
this year to include the name and address 
of sponsors of many of the particular 
“weeks” and “days”. This will enable pro- 
motion executives wishing to tie in closely 
with a certain event to write directly to the 
sponsor for complete, first-hand information. 





Porchia, Bullock's, Chairman 
Of Welfare Committee 


Louis J. Porchia, Bullock’s, Los Angeles, 
Calif, has been appointed chairman of a 
committee of displaymen to work out plans 
to aid the local Community Chest drive. 
All large downtown stores in Los Angeles 
will cooperate in the project through the 
use of window displays. 
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Pacific Fair Model 
Draws Thousands 

Throngs of spectators, anxious to get a 
preview of the 1939 Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, have been crowding the 
display building in Union Square, San Fran- 
cisco, where a huge model of the $50,000,000 
World’s Fair of the Pacific has been placed 
on exhibition. 

Ranking among the largest and most 
elaborate scale models ever constructed, the 
miniature of the 400-acre Treasure Island, 
measures 17 by 35 feet. A large staff of 
experts worked six months in its construc- 
tion. 

The model, built upon thirty sliding 
wooden panels, was constructed to the scale 
of 1/16 of an inch to the foot. All buildings 
were molded in clay from blueprints and 
cast in plaster. Many curious materials 
were used to attain the right textures. Orna- 
mental fountains called for crinkled cello- 
phane and spun glass. Animal and vegetable 
sponge, pampas grass and buckram were all 
used to express various species of trees, 
while cork and sawdust mixed with varnish 
were used to give a realistic appearance to 
low shrubbery. 

Each of the 10,000 lifelike visitors on the 
grounds was fashioned in clay. Spectators 
seated in the athletic field bleachers are 
painted grains of rice. Courts and gardens 
and miles of esplanades, hedges, roads, and 
canals are faithfully represented. 

Located in San Francisco’s downtown 
plaza, the model, housed in its own new 
building and brilliantly illuminated, is at- 
tracting local citizens as well as thousands 
of visitors daily. Neatly uniformed host- 
esses and frequent broadcasts from the 
structure help maintain the intense public 
interest. 





Chicago Firm Develops 
Surface Fixture 

For installation on finished plaster ceilings 
and under other conditions where semi- 
recessed units are impractical, surface- 
mounting “Ster-Lite” fixtures have been de- 
veloped by Reflector & Illuminating Com- 
pany, 1431 West Hubbard street, Chicago. 

Through a balanced combination of sil- 
vered-glass reflectors and opal glass louvers, 
the fixtures afford intense illumination of 
working planes with diffused lighting of ver- 
tical surfaces. The efficiency of this com- 
bination gives maximum illumination with a 
given wattage, it is said. The reflectors are 
made in one size for 300- to 500-watt lamps. 





Psychology Lectures 
At Ray Schools 


“You, incorporated for profit” is the ar- 
resting title of a lecture given at the Ray 
Schools, Chicago, as one of a series de- 
signed to inspire students to get the most 
good possible out of their training and to 
help them develop to the fullest degree their 
own personalities. The psychology lectures 
were started at the school experimentally 


during the fall and the student reaction was 
so gratifying that William F. Ray, president, 
has scheduled the lectures as a regular part 
of the classroom work. 
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Forty-one Billion Dollars 
Versus "Recession" 

For the past several weeks the word “re- 
cession” has been slipping with unaccus- 
tomed ease from the lips of most of us in 
discussing the current business slump. There 
have even been cries of “new depression,” 
especially in the East—New York City, spe- 
cifically, where actual incidents are reported 
of store buyers from other points journeying 
to the market with every intention of making 
normal purchases, only to hurry home in a 
dither because of the crepe-hanging found 
so prevalent there. So far, at least, this 
semi-hysteria has not spread. 

Nor does there seem much reason for it 
tc do so. Consider this: around forty-one 
billion dollars — $41,000,000,000 -- is the con- 
servative estimate for the total retail trade 
this year, as compared to less than thirty- 
eight billion for 1936. In other words, 1937’s 
volume will be within 16% per cent of the 
all-time record. 

Economists seem pretty much in accord 
in agreeing that the “recession” or adjust- 
ment period is of a temporary nature. Quot- 
ing one: “This is not a new depression get- 
ting under way, but it is another decline in 
the recovery phase of the interminable old 
depression that has been with us since 1929. 
We never have completed the recovery from 
the great depression. This is the s:xth set- 
back since the bottom was reached in 1932. 
The materials for the construction of a real 
prosperity are here in abundance.” 

Right now we are in the middle of the 
year’s busiest selling season. The “reces- 


sion” will probably continue through the turn 
of the year and for several months of 1938 
while an adjustment is being made between 
the fervid optimism of last spring and the 
wave of pessimism now in vogue. 


It is a 
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fine time to dig in a little deeper, work a 
little harder, plan displays a little better, 
give a little more thought to department 
operation and expense—and let the “reces- 
sion” take care of itself. 





Two Coming Events 
Of Importance 

Beginning to appear in something resem- 
bling tangible form on the display horizon 
are two important occurrences scheduled for 
1939—the two great fairs, one to be held in 
California and the other across the continent 
in New York. What effect will they have 
on display? That they will have a strong 
influence is certain. 

The Century of Progress in Chicago a 
couple of years back added much to display 
knowledge, with its ideas in the use of the- 
atrical lighting, coloring, etc. The Paris 
Exposition of 1937 (it is hinted, by the way, 
that there is a strong probability that the 
exposition will not reopen in 1938, as has 
been planned) contributed its touch of the 
baroque and rococo and its gigantic, fea- 
tureless mannequins and pink-beige plaster 
settings. 

Judging by the press releases already ar- 
riving in goodly quantities from both sides 
of the continent, new developments in con- 
struction will play a most important part in 
the impressions aroused by the two 1939 
fairs. Just how these building construction 
quirks will be interpreted into display work 
is difficult to say, unless along the lines 
used by Malcolm Tennent in his fall open- 
ing windows wherein architectural, geomet- 
rical, and astrological forms antic‘pated 
somewhat the Golden Gate Exposition and 
the New York World’s Fair. But with great 
sums of money being appropriated by large 
national advertisers for their exhibits and 
with dozens of architects being instructed 
to “design something utterly different,” it is 
safe to predict that the display field will 
have plenty of inspiration with which to 
work out novel window and interior treat- 
ments once the fairs get into full swing. 
And as for the buildings and exhibits them- 
selves, they will be the ne plus ultra—until 
the next fair comes along. 


THE WINDOW DISPLAY SURVEY 
[Continued from page 3} 
lets, by sizes, and by their position in rela- 
tion to traffic. 

5. The retail pattern or structure of a 
market can be broken down into definite 
types of business districts, namely, central 
business, secondary, neighborhood, and out- 
lying districts. 

6. Window display districts can be cre- 
ated out of business districts. 

7. Various degrees of intensity of window 
display circulation can be obtained by an 
advertiser in each of these display districts 
and consequently in each market. 

The practical value of the study is indi- 
cated in the report by the following state- 
ment: 

“From the information contained in this 
report an advertiser can create for himself 
a record or guide which will show him for 
any city, of 450,000 population or less, the 
number of displays he needs for each de- 
sired intensity of distribution, an estimate 
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of the circulation each intensity should gep. 
erate, and the cost per thousand circulation.” 

The actual research work was carried op 
under the direction of Dr. Miller McClintock 
and Albert E. Haase, who have been closely 
associated in the application of traffic dat, 
to advertising and merchandising problems. 
Field work and analysis of its results were 
under the direction of John Paver, widely 
known for his traffic studies in the outdoor 
advertising industry and his subsequent traf. 
fic and trade research operations with the 
Traffic and Trade Studies at Harvard wyj- 
versity in association with Dr. McClintock 

The work was undertaken by McClintock 
Haase, and Paver with the advice «nd coun. 
sel of committees representing the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, and the 
Lithographers National Association. 

The committee of the Assocation of Na- 
tional Advertisers had as its members Tur- 
ner Jones, Coca-Cola Company, chairman: 
Arthur E. Tatham, Bauer & Black; W. H, 
Leahy, Dennison Manufacturing Company; 
W. W. Wachtel, Calvert Distilleries; H. W. 
Roden, Johnson & Johnson, and W. B. Pot- 
ter, Eastman Kodak Company. 

The American Assocation of Advertising 
Agencies was represented by H. K. McCann, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., and William G. Pal- 
mer, J. Walter Thompson Company. 

The members of the committee acting for 
the Lithographers National Association had 
as its members Ralph Thomas, Forbes Lith- 
ograph Company, chairman; Larry Engel, 
Einson-Freeman Company; Walter W. Reid, 
United States Printing & Lithograph Com- 
pany; W. J. Sweeney, Sweeney Lithograph 
Company; Arthur A, Goes, Goes Lithograph- 
ing Company; Maurice Saunders, chairman 
of the board, Lithographers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

The efforts and work of these committees 
were coord’nated through John Benson, pres- 
ident, American Association of Advertising 
Agencies; Paul B. West, president, Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, and Lee H. 


Bristol, chairman, Advertising Research 
Foundation. 

Copies of the report are now in the hands 
of members of the Association of National 


Advertisers, the Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and the Lithographers’ National 
Association, and other groups, businesses, 
and individuals who subscribed the funds 
necessary to carry on this research—a total 
of slightly more than $44,000. 

The report itself covers eighty-eight pages 
in book form, size 11 by 14 inches. It con- 
tains numerous charts and maps. A number 
of the maps are done in three-color lith- 
ography. 





A limited number of copies are available 
at a price of $10 per copy through the Na- 
tional Window Display Research at the of 
fices of the Association of Nat’onai \dver- 
tisers, 330 West Forty-second strect, New 
York City. 

Collins Now Heads 
May's Department a 
W. F. 


Formerly assistant display manage’ 


Collins has been promoted to display man- 


ager for May’s, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Unionism Problem 
Continues 


“The display manager is a horse of an- 
other color,” is the way Guy W. Wolf, 
secretary, Retail Merchants Association, 
Oakland, Calif. sums up the status of Oak- 
land display department heads under the 
recent agreement signed by a number of 
retail stores, Sign and Pictorial Painters, 
Showcard Writers, and Displaymen, Local 
978, A. F. of L., and the Retail Clerks 
Union, Local 47, of the California city. The 
statement is qualified’ by the phrase, “except 
in the one-man department,” and Wolf con- 
tinues: “With respect to unionization our 
contract made no reference to that point” 
(the display manager). 

Under the terms of the Oakland contract 
are the following provisions concerning dis- 
playme: : 

“At the arbitration meeting held in City 
Manager Hassler’s office in connection with 
the window trimmers, it was agreed that the 
scale for the period until June 1, 1938, would 
be $36 per week on the basis of forty hours. 
This wage is retroactive to October 11 for 
window trimmers only—not helpers or styl- 
ists. It was agreed also that the scale for 
part-time work should be $1 per hour. 

“The complete scale for window trimmers 
is now as follows: Regular window trim- 
mers, $36; regular stylists, $25; regular help- 
ers, first six months, $16, increasing by six- 
month intervals as follows: $18, $20, $22.50, 
$25, and $27.50. (A regular displayman is 
one who has had three years’ experience in 
the business and we are not obligated to 
promote helpers to displaymen until there is 
a vacancy.) 

“Overtime on the above scale is time and 
one-half, except holidays. Overtime for 
Sundays is time and one-half and for the 
seven regular holidays is two and one-half 
times the scale.” 

The demands originally made by the union 
on the part of displaymen had included the 
use of the seniority rule, no discrimination 
because of union activities, and a salary for 
“a regular displayman” of $40 a week min- 
imum. The salaries for stylist and helpers 
were the same as those granted by the re- 
tailers and listed above. 

A forty-hour work week was asked and 
agreed to; the union also specified that no 
more than forty-eight hours should be worked 
by one individual displayman in one week, 
ior more than ten hours in any one day, and 
that no employee should work in broken 
shifts. 

Other terms made by the union were: 
“A displayman shall not be allowed to have 
the assistance of more than one helper at a 
tme. A stylist shall not be allowed to act 
as a helper or displayman. All females do- 
ing the same work as males shall receive the 
same rates of wages, it being understood that 
all schedules of wages and working condi- 
tions shall apply equally to both female and 
male.” 

The union defines display workers as fol- 
we: “A regular displayman is an employee 
Who is engaged in what is commonly termed 


lo 


window trimming and who performs one or 
more of the following duties with or without 
a helper; makes drawings or paintings for 
window or interior displays; sets out, ar- 
ranges or installs merchandise for display; 
designs, creates, or installs for or in win- 
dows or interiors any displays, including 
whatever decorating is necessary. 

“A stylist is an employee who selects mer- 
chandise for the displayman to use in con- 
nection with his duties; assists in the prepa- 
ration of garments or other merchandise to 
make the same ready for use by the display- 
man. 

“Helpers are all other employees in an 
assistant capacity in or about and in connec- 
tion with the duties and work of a display- 
man and working only under the direct su- 
pervision, foremanship and orders of a dis- 
playman; it being understood and agreed 
that no helper shall be engaged in or about 
any display or window trimming without a 
displayman being actually in charge.” 

In the meantime, in other parts of the 
country activity continued to be shown in the 
unionization of the retail field. Perhaps most 
significant was an inconspicuous report in 
the press of the first national convention 
held by the United Retail Employees of 
America, in Pittsburgh. The final resolution 
of the convention “called for an immed’ate 
intensive membership drive among the per- 
sonnel of the country’s department stores.” 

In St. Paul, Minn., twenty-eight depart- 
ment, specialty, and other retail stores 
signed, on December 3, an agreement with 
Retail Clerks International Protective As- 
sociation, Local 2. The union becomes the 
sole bargaining agency for the employees, 
including, of course, displaymen. While spe- 
cific terms of the agreement as applying to 
display departments and their heads could 
not be revealed for the present, it is under- 
stood that the provisions are very similar 
to those contained in the Oakland pact, with 
display managers being exempt from union- 
ization. 

A considerably different picture is re- 
ported from Wausau, Wis., where the dis- 
play manager for one of the largest stores 
is president of the local union. Among 
other Wisconsin cities where retail unioniza- 
tion is active are Janesville, Green Bay, and 
Oshkosh. 

In Fort Wayne, Ind., a strike at the Boston 
Store was settled, with provisions for a work 
week of forty-two hours. 

Across the continent in Centralia, Wash., 
a four-months’ strike against Proffitt’s De- 
partment Store was finally ended without 
details of the agreement being made public. 

In Seattle, Wash., fourteen retail shoe 
stores have signed a pact with Local 299, 
Retail Clerks International Protective Asso- 
ciation, thereby joining the twenty-three 
Seattle department stores and specialty shops 
which already have concluded similar agree- 
ments. 

Other retail labor unrest included a strike 
against the Standard Clothing House, Min- 
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neapolis, Minn., a strike against six retail 
stores of Bridgeport, Ala. and another 
against McCarthy’s Department Store, Woon- 
socket, R. I. A strike at the Jones Store, 
Kansas City, Mo., has finally been settled. 

Cognizance of the situation confronting re- 
tail displaymen in connection with union 
activities in retail stores was taken by Syl 
C. Rieser, managing director, International 
Association of Display Men, in an address 
before the Greater Cincinnati Display Club 
on November 17. After discussing the Wag- 
ner Act and the ruling of the National Labor 
Board relative to the right of every citizen 
to affiliate with an organization of his own 
choosing for collective bargaining, should 
that be necessary, Rieser said: 

“Displaymen are not exempt from the 
overtures of organized labor. At the pres- 
ent time in some localities they are be- 
sieged, and it appears that some do not know 
how to meet the arguments of those with 
whom, actually, they have nothing in com- 
mon. ... Only by identifying himself with 
the professional-minded among his fellows 
will the displayman promote general recog- 
nition of the character of his service and 
thus minimize his own troubles. Displaymen 
and their personnel can be protected from 
unionism if they so desire by being affi- 
liated with the professional organization in 
this field, the I. A. D. M. As a profess:on, 
display will be exempt from union activities. 
The association is not opposed to unions in 
their place, but, not being served by their 
means, can not be amenable to their meth- 
ods. 

“We have filed with the Secretary of Labor 
our status as an organized body of display- 
men. ... The I. A. D. M. is the only repre- 
sentative organization of display in this 
country—a professional organization for pro- 
fessional people... . The I. A. D. M. is not 
affiliated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization or the American Federation of 

,Continued on page 38] 
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Consider Ihe Emotions : 
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By LEROY W. FRYMAN bac 

Display Advertising Service, Dayton, Ohio pe 

in | 

Let us, for a moment, use the author's rec 

PIATIO OF 1OMop 2 privilege of peeping into the private lives ‘ 
ARO P : and thoughts of three typical feminine resj- litz 
Re, dents of Dayton, Ohio, (or of Kalamazoo, for 
Chicago, or Los Angeles). The first is Mrs. cus 
Smith, in comfortable circumstances, g All 
watchful eye on the social activities of her psy 
city, and a liking for the best home equip- val 
ment obtainable within her means. It js to 
her that the first display—‘Today’s piano of 
tomorrow’ —is aimed by the Rudolph Wur- St. 
litzer branch in Dayton. Ele 

The appeal is centered around pride of yj 
possession and the modernity of the Wur- tio 
litzer spinette. Mrs. Smith is told by the the 
window cards how she can secure a piano pla 
which has a beautiful tone, graceful lines, me 
compactness, and innovations of decided at- as 
traction for anyone interested in keeping tio 

, abreast, or a little ahead, of the social Co 

a parade. If Mrs. Smith is even remotely det 
LENDS A DIS open to the suggestion that she add a fine Di 
piano to her household, or that she replace op 

the old one with an up-to-date model, she ing 

will definitely be interested in the display firs 

and in the sales message. & 

Note that the display does not play up the bri 
musical qualities of the instrument, assum- art 
ing them as taken for granted. No, the sell- wil 
ing points stressed are those that will appeal tio 
to the emotions. (The color scheme for the cel 
window was a dignified black and white, re- for 
lieved by the lipstick red of the page boys’ ( 
coats.). Fa 

The second character, Mrs, Brown, is an roc 
average housewife, probably a little worried ad’ 
from time to time over the increasing ex- ma 
pense of rearing a family, but with a com- ; 
plete interest in her children. It is for her pe 
that the next display is designed. The copy ere 
around the central arch—‘You'll always be on 

proud you gave him the chance . . . and he'll I 
; Win prive WE BORBT IHAT WE HALE TRAINED ‘ , ed ate E ne 
[  INOREDS OF LOOK. CHLOREN~ AMO AOULTE-TO BECOME be proud of you!’—the photograph ot a We 
ita ipo gn aap lama, youthful accordion'st before a microphone— Ed 
= everything is concentrated on the maternal Ch 
= instinct. Immediately Mrs. Brown has a Kl 
mental picture of her little Johnnie holding Dj 
an audience spellbound while he manipulates ‘ae 
the keys of an accordion. She reflects that J 
the budget could possibly stand another dol- Th 
lar or so a week, reads the w ndow card's bit 
invitation to enter the store and learn how tis 
an instrument and lessons are obtained—and 
little Johnnie is headed for a musical career. 

Note that again nothing is said about the % 
instruments, fine though they may be. It 1s By 
the idea of Johnnie’s advancement and bene- 
fit that is the topic. (The black and white Pr 
theme was again carried out. The white H 
spaces behind the cut-out boy and micro- pa 
phone were indirectly lighted.). es 

And Mrs. Jones, the third shopper, receives Be 

7 =] 
ke —Three displays illustrating typical emo- me 
be tional appeals as used by the Rudolph Wur- sal 
litzer Company, Dayton, Ohio: first, to pride ter 
of possession; second, to maternal or pcter- ne 
nal instinct; third, to the desire for ease and sa 


convenience— 
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her Wurlitzer sales message for RCA radios 
via the emotions, too. Here again the idea of 
modern home equipment is stressed, plus the 
additional inducements of relaxation and 
comfort and convenience. That the idea 
back of the display was basically right is 
attested by the fact that the setting won the 
$25 district prize and the $100 second prize 
in the RCA Victor nation-wide contest which 
recently closed. 

So for selling musical instruments, Wur- 
litzer’s Dayton management focuses its ef- 
forts on reaching the emotions of prospective 
customers, with consistently good results. 
All of which is entirely logical, for as good 
psychologists know, all of us are the ser- 
yants of our emotions, rather than of reason. 





St. Louis Display Club 
Elects Officers . 


Arthur Meyer, Maharam Fabric Corpora- 
tion representative, was formally elected to 
the presidency of the Greater St. Louis Dis- 
play Club at the organization’s November 
meeting. Meyer had served several months 
as president pro tem following the,resigna- 
tion of Erwin A. Hiffman, Hiffman Display 
Company, following his election to the presi- 
dency of the International Association of 
Display Men. Meyer’s nomination had no 
opposition, the same applying to the follow- 
ing new officers: Armand C. Raining, Boyd’s, 
first vice-president; Karl Kneis, Stix, Baer 
& Fuller, second vice-president ; Ed Stoppen- 
brink, Williams Shoe Company, sergeant-at- 
arms. The treasurer for the coming year 
will be determined at the December elec- 
tion. Sidney Durham, Steinberg’s, and Vin- 
cent Heier, Heier Studios, are competing 
for the post. 

On November 6 the club held its annual 
Fall Night Club dance in the De Soto ball 
room, with all reservations sold out far in 
advance. Roland Spies, Bader’s, was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 

The St. Louis club is planning an elabor- 
ate affair for its January meeting, the pro- 
gram to include talks by W. L. Stensgaard, 
president, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Inc, Chicago; R. C. Kash, editor, DISPLAY 


WORLD; R. O. Johnson, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, and president of the 
Chicago Display Club; Sidney Goldberg, 


Kline’s, president of the Greater Cincinnati 
Display Club and second vice-president, In- 
ternational Association of Display Men, and 
J. D. Williams, Merchants Record, Chicago. 
The session will probably be held as a com- 
bination meeting with the St. Louis Adver- 
tising Club. 





“Sensational Show" Promised 
By Standard Fixture 


The premiere showing of the new Elsa 
Profita mannequins will take place at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, Janu- 
ary 10-22, and will be “a sensational show,” 
according to information received from Bill 
Boggess, Standard Fixture, Inc., 1006 Com- 
merce street, Dallas, Texas. Max Mayer, 
sales manager for the company, will be in at- 
tendance, as will Mrs. Profita. “A superb 
new line of figures will be shown,” Mayer 
Says, “with a collection more than twice as 
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competition. 


Write today for FREE sample copy. 





More Exhibits --- More Exhibitors 
BIGGER DISPLAYS! 


Effective booth decorations, convincing posters and displays are on the “must” list 
for the thousands of exhibitors who will partic pate in coming exhibitions. 
in selling them depends upon your knowledge of these events long enough in advance. 


Current issues of WORLD CONVENTION DATES will start you off with a record 
of 7,000 important coming events which are now definitely scheduled for future dates — 
. addit onal lis:s will follow every month. This 
is the service that enables so many progressive 
display men and booth builders to spot their 
“naturals” six months to two years ahead of 


The price is low—only $15 for an entire year. 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES The HENDRICKSON PUBLISHING CO.. Inc, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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large as the group displayed at the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men conven- 
tion in Chicago.” 

The reception accorded Standard Fixture’s 
figures has made it necessary to augment the 
sales staff, Mayer further reports. A new 
salesman is being added for the southeastern 
territory, and still another for the New Eng- 
land states. Bill Boggess will continue to 
cover the west coast, with Charlie Waldman 
handling the southwest territory. In the 
Midwest, Standard will be represented by 
Arthur B. Weinberg, while Mayer will con- 
tinue to contact displaymen in key cities 
throughout the country. 





Morris Named President 


Of Philadelphia Guild 


At the formal organization meeting of the 
newly created Philadelphia Display Guild on 
November 30, Harry D. Morris, assistant 
display manager, Gimbel Brothers, was 
elected to the presidency. He will be as- 
sisted by Lawrence Heiss, Philadelphia Gas 
& Electric Company, vice-president; W. Gil- 
bert Brown, d-rector of displays and ex- 
hibits for the same utility company, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Marc Bieler, Bonwit Teller 
& Co., will serve as chairman of the board. 

Thirty-three charter members participated 
in the election, and announced the organi- 
zat'on’s determination to affiliate with the 
International Association of Display Men at 
an early date. 

Among those present at the meeting, in 
cddition to the officers listed above, were: 
Edward S. Arkow, Gimbel Brothers; Craig 
L. Embree and Walter Faber, A. H. Geut- 
ing Company; J. F. Madden and C. J. W. 
Floyd, Bonwit Teller & Co.; Thomas Parks, 
Jacob Reed’s Sons; Al Elvanian and Wil- 
lam Mayers, Elvanian & Mayers Company: 
Frank Hoagland, C. S. Schrack & Co.; 


Theodore Taylor and Vincent Nass, Phila- 
delphia Gas & Electric Company. 


Unique Building for 
World's Fair 

A model building shaped like a doughnut 
for the dramatization of the making of bread 
and cake, will be erected at the New York 
World’s Fair by the Continental Baking 
Company. 

It will cover an area of 24,466 square feet, 
of which 5,906 will be devoted to exhibit 
space. Two horizontal fin-like projections 
are at the sides. The “hole” in the “dough- 
nut” is to be a circular, grass-sodded garden 
surrounding a pool, into which a fountain of 
colored balloons will play. 

The front of the building will rise in a 
curved vertical fin 62 feet high at its apex. 
At the center of this curved surface, about 4 
feet above the sidewalk, there will be a 
window 60 feet long with 10-foot models of 
“Wonder Bakers,” with ruddy, smiling faces, 
and arms and legs that move in lifelike fash- 
ion. On an endless belt, after the manner of 
a panorama, they are to pass slowly before 
the sidewalk audience and demonstrate in 
mechanical pantomime the entire process of 
making bread, from wheat to hot brown loaf. 





Goodman Introduces 
New Turntable 

The Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Com- 
pany on December 1 placed on the market 
a new turntable display stand for manne- 
quins. The new device has a carrying capac- 
ity of 100-150 pounds, a removable 16- or 
18-inch display platform, and operates by 
an induction type 110-volt, 60-cycle, AC 
motor. Literature on the turntable is avail- 
able from the firm at 19 West Thirty-fourth 
street, New York City. 





Change of Location 
For Greneker 

Greneker Studios, Inc., New York City, 
has removed to 133 West Fifty-second street.. 
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Display Week In Sweden 


By SVEN LAGERBERG 


Futurum, Stockholm, Sweden 


An unusual window display contest was 
held in Sweden this year. Organized by 
one of the leading advertising journals in 
Sweden, Futurum, in cooperation with a 
number of leading local Swedish newspa- 
pers, the contest staged was, to be exact, 
three contests in one: (1) the local contest, 
(2) the national trade line contest, (3) the 
special contest for national advertisers. 

Prizes in the local contests were offered 
by local papers, which invited the public 
to act as judges by sending in coupons 
printed in the paper during the week. 
Readers were encouraged not only to name 
the best window but also to give a brief 
summary of the reason why they had picked 
their particular window. 

All windows entered in the local contest 
could enter the other two contests, but then 
a photo of the window had to be sent to the 
contest headquarters at Futurum’s editorial 
offices. A jury of three awarded the prizes 
in the national trade line contest, and made 
recommendations in the special contest for 
national advertisers, offering an opportunity 
to representatives of the national advertisers 
to say the final word. Futurum offered the 
prizes—diplomas and plaquettes—in the trade 
line contest, in which each line was divided 
into five different classes, depending upon 
the size of the store. .Firms with two sales 
people or less were entered in class 1, three 
to six sales people in class 2, six to ten in 
class 3, eleven to twenty in class 4, and more 
than twenty in class 5. All these classified 
firms were grouped according to trade lines: 
hardware stores in one group, drug stores in 
one group, men’s wear, ladies’ wear, shoes, 
grocery stores, fruit shops, etc. In all, more 
than twenty different trade lines were repre- 
sented. 





The national advertisers offered three cash 
prizes: first 200 Sw. cr., second 100, and 
third 50 for the best windows showing their 
own brands exclusively. For instance, the 
Scandinavian Safety Razor Company _ of- 
fered prizes for the best windows of Gillette 
razor blades. 

The first step in promoting this contest 
was to enlist thé cooperation of one leading 
newspaper in each city. These papers acted 
as local headquarters for the contest, enlist- 
ing merchants and stores, distributing pos- 
ters, window cards, and booklets with the 
contest rules, offering prizes for the best 
local displays, stirring up interest in the dis- 
play week by publishing articles and ads re- 
ceived from headquarters in Stockholm, col- 
lecting photos from entrants in the national 
contest, and so forth. 

Papers in forty-five cities helped to make 
this display week a great success. The num- 








ber might seem small, but it is really every 
second city in the country where local papers 
of any importance are issued. It must also 
be kept in mind that the entire scheme was 
quite new, and no experience existed to fall 
back on. 

Any merchant or displayman could enter 
the contest free of charge. All he had to 
do was to install his window, sign an en- 
trant’s card and send it to the local news- 
paper, giving information regarding the num- 
ber of sales clerks employed and his line of 
merchandise. If he wished to enter the na- 
tional contest with one or several windows, 
photos had to be taken at his own expense, 
the prints to be turned over to the local 
paper which forwarded them to contest head- 
quarters. Every entrant received show cards 
to be placed in the lower right hand corner 
of each window as an identification mark, 
showing the public that the window took 
part in the contests. The show card was a 
miniature of a four-color poster carrying a 
text which can be translated: “Display Week 
1937, Festival of Gay Windows,” the last 
phrase being the slogan of the contests. 

Some 2,000 windows from more than 1,100 
different firms were duly entered and ac- 
cording to local reports the contest suc- 
ceeded in stirring up unusual interest in the 
displays. “The interest in our show windows 
was even greater than during Christmas 
week,” said one contestant, and several local 
papers organized extra trains as weil as 
double tours by the bus lines to bring m 
shoppers from the surrounding country. 

The week will be repeated in 1938. 


—Above is the winning display in the photo- 
graphic materials division during Sweden's 
national display week sponsored by Futurum. 
The display was by Harry Jonasson, for Has- 
selblads Fotograf Company, Stockholm. 

At the left is winner of first prize in the men's 
wear classification. The display was de- 
signed by Gosta Sundstrom, AB. Stromms 
Herrekipering, Stockholm— 
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Pianning Shoe Windows 


By H. KIRSCHBERG 
London Character Shoes Corporation, New York City 


Attractive windows are a major aid to 
selling possibilities. For this reason the dis- 
play department is an important factor in 
chain store organization. Not unlike another 
branch concerned with the selling of a prod- 
uct, the advertising department, a great deal 
of work must first be done by the display 
department before the actual trimming of a 
window. 

A window must be planned thoroughly be- 
fore it is dressed. A window is not a shoe 
rack. A window is a model. It is a large 
advertisement. It must be laid out, copy 
written and edited, illustrations built and 
corrected, before it is finally put into pro- 
duction. 

Many factors must be taken into consid- 
eration during the planning of a window. 
The seasons of the year are important. Local 
and national events should be watched close- 
ly, in order to gain the fullest publicity and 
advantage between the selling possibilities o1 
a window in relation to events in the pub- 
li’s eye. Color is dependent upon fall, 
winter, spring, and summer. National holi- 
days aid in the creation of colorful displays, 
such as Christmas, Thanksgiving and Easter. 
Events in the public eye aid the display man- 
ager in planning attractive novelties that 
will enhance the selling possibilities of his 
windows. 

In your mind you have built up a picture 
of the trim you intend using. It is then 
necessary to work out the numerous details 
involved in the trim. 

Backgrounds, drapes, and floors must be 
matched in a harmony of color. Display 
units must be planned and drawn to scale. 
Colors selected for these units must har- 
mon:ze with the color scheme used in drapes 
and flooring. The units must represent the 
highest quality workmanship from a stand- 
point of both artistry and carpentry. Mate- 
rials used must be checked for quality, for 
when ordering these units it must be remem- 
bered that they are to be used under power- 
ful lights that tend to warp woods and crack 
cheap paints. It has been proven time and 
again that units built from inferior woods 
quickly become unsightly and disfigured due 
to the heat warping and curling elges and 
centers of the unit. It should also be re- 
membered that the “cheapness” of a unit 
might portray a picture of inferior merchan- 
dise inside the store. 

Show cards and price tickets are factors 
not to be overlooked. They are an integral 
part of the picture you are building, and thus 
should harmonize with the color scheme you 
are working on. Price tickets, small and 
neat, with prices sharp and clear, should 
have blending colors with show cards or 
backgrounds. 

Show cards out of proportion to the major 
units tend to distort a display. When show 
cards are too small they make the major 
display look like a monster. When they are 
too large they dwarf your larger units. Sim- 
licity of design is indicative of good taste. 





Strong selling copy, br:efly worded, but to 
the point, is an essential part of your card. 
The finishing touches of a card may include 
a small trademark, a border, or an illustra- 
tion, artistically designed for the product be- 
ing sold. Or your card may even be a min- 
iature reproduction of your large unit. 

Remember not to overload your windows 
with show cards. Two or three attractive 
cards will be sufficient to carry your selling 
point to the consumer. It is important to 
remember, too, that in purchasing inferior 
show cards, you stand the risk of ther curl- 
ing and warping from the heat in your win- 
dows, so that the cheapest card becomes the 
most expensive in the long run. In this same 
connection, the use of the screen process has 
become increasingly popular because of its 
original hand-work appearance, its raised 
lettering and the distinctiveness and scope of 
colors available. 





Harry Schoenlaub Elected 
Cincinnati Club Head 


At the regular election of officers of the 
Greater Cincinnati Display Club, December 
13, Harry R. Schoenlaub, Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. He will have as fellow- 
officers Irvin Riga, Potter’s Shoe Store, vice- 


president; Earl Schube, La Mode, execu- 
tive secretary; William Wasser, recording 
secretary, and Al Bankemper, The Paris, 
treasurer. 


William Arinow, Shillito’s, was reelected 
to a place on the board of trustees, as was 
Larry Riesenbeck, Alms & Doepke Com- 
pany, who will fill the vacancy leit by 
Schoenlaub’s election to the presidency. 

Harry Towers, Shillito’s, was appointed 
chairman of the membership committee. 

Sidney Goldberg, retiring president, was 
presented with a handsome brief case by the 
club members as a token of appreciation and 
friendship. Goldberg has resigned his posi- 
tion at Kline’s, and will leave Cincinnati 
December 21 to make his home on the West 
Coast. 





Clem Kieffer Wins 
Adler Contest 


Clement Kieffer, Jr.. The Kleinhans Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., has been announced as 
winner of first prize in the Adler-Rochester 
national window display contest for the 
month of October. Edward E. O’Donnell, 
Sisson Bros.-Weidon Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y., was awarded second prize, followed 
by Norman G. Hill, Jacob Mayer’s Store, 
Easton, Pa.; L. J. Ryan, F. W. Karstens 
Company, Madison, Wis., and Paul W. 
Jedele, Feigel’s, Ann Arbor, Mich., in third, 
fourth, and fifth places, respectively. 

The Adler-Rochester contest will continue 
for the month of December, the winners of 
the November division to be announced 
shortly after December 15. 
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A NEW LUSTROUS PLUSH 
AT AN UNUSUAL PRICE 


Specializing Exclusively in These Fabrics 
Wholesale Only—No Cuts 
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ANG, MOULDINGS 


We manufacture over 150 shapes in metal 
covered and solid metal mouldings. Bright 
and dull chrome, copper, brass, bronze, alum- 
inum, stainless steél; plated or solid. Special 
orders produced quickly. 
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FRAMES. 
Send for Catalog No. 2. 


AMES METAL MOULDING CO., Inc. 
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225-229 East 144th St. New York, N. Y. 
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A. L. Hansen Issues 
Novel Card 


The Christmas greeting cards of A. L. 
Hansen, president, A. L. Hansen Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, take the form of 
a “Certificate of Good Will” this year. On 
a parchment-like paper and in colors appro- 
priate for the season, a series of “Where- 
ases” sums up the appreciation of the firm 
for the patronage it has received, concluding 
with “Therefore—we are pleased to send you 
this certificate of good will which carries 
with it our sincerest wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 
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Multi-Duty Display 
For Radio Firm 


An entirely new display program, offering 
dealers a complete set of de luxe displays 
for little more than the price of one, is the 
current offering of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, manufacturers of radios. This 
smart idea, making use of a permanent frame 
upon which successive displays are easily 
assembled, uses timely copy, illustrations, 
new materials, and actual radio sets to pro- 
duce a series of entirely new and different 
displays. 

The finished displays not only are large 
enough to accommodate three or more radios 
but they may, in themselves, produce an at- 
mosphere suggestive of a beautifully decor- 
ated living room, a sparkling Christmas set- 
ting, or the dynamic impact of a striking ad- 
vertisement. 

The first display of the series reveals the 
radios against a background of a golden 
cream color. 
draperies of a rich wine shade and by beau- 
tifully fluted golden pillars. Human interest 
and the points “Flash Tuning” and “Laby- 
rinth Radio” are underscored by enlarged 
photographs at either side of the display. 

A particularly clever touch is noted in the 
use of transparent signs carrying the Strom- 
berg-Carlson trademark in such a way that 
it appears in front of, but does not obscure, 
the radios on display. 

The central portion of the display accom- 
modates a floor model radio which is framed 
in an arched area and which stands upon a 
rich golden floor. 

Nothing could present a more pleasing 
contrast to this than does the Christmas 
display which follows upon the same frame. 
This background is wh‘te and is frarned at 
the top with flowing blue ribbon garlands 
bearing holiday greetings and the Stromberg- 
Carlson trademark. This ribbon design 


flows over and around the fluted columns 
and ends in a sparkle of blue stars behind 
These are set on 


the radios on display. 





This is set off by velvet-like- 





rich blue-topped plateaus and are silhouetted 
against the blue stars and golden bands. 
The transparent signs again give further 
sparkle to this arresting arrangement. Above 
the central radio there is a Christmas wreath 
which is accented with more glittering stars. 

After the holiday season there is still an- 
other change of design made possible, using 
the same basic display. This time the radios 
are placed against a cool, sand-colored back- 
ground and set off w:th subdued draperies 
oi a dark green color. In this arrangement 
the draperies completely frame both sides 
of the display and surround the table model 
radios with a soft luxury quite removed from 
the Christmas sparkle. 

The advertising copy is placed at the top 
of the display, executed in gold, green, and 
white. 

Although the effect of these displays is 
quite extraordinary they may be assembled 
upon the frame by the dealer with great ease. 


Simple and complete instructions are sent 
with each display and the assembly is a mat. 
ter of very few minutes. 

Any of the displays are complete decora- 
tions in themselves and placed upon the store 
floor they easily become the focal center of 
any radio display, if not actually creating a 
radio department wherever they may be 
standing. 


—Two adaptations of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company dealer displays are shown below. 
The simplicity of the treatment and the ease 
with which the dealer can follow explicit 
instructions for varying the set-up for sea- 
sonal displays overcome the objection which 
most radio retailers have to displays which 
they must change themselves from time to 
time. (Both photographs by courtesy of 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Mass.) — 
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Meyer and Reiser Visit 
Cincinnati Club 

Arthur Meyer, president, Greater St. Louis 
Display Club, and Syl C. Reiser, executive 
secretary, International Association of Dis- 
play Men, St. Louis, were recent guests of 
the Greater Cincinnati Display Club at a 
special meeting. Excerpts from the talks 
given by the two men are printed else- 
where in this issue, Meyer discussing club 
organization and Reiser speaking on the 
present labor situation as applicable to dis- 
playmen. 





Fashion School Has 
Display Class 

Miss Christine Krehbiel is conducting 4 
class in fashion display for the Traphagen 
School of Fashion, New York City. Inte- 
rior, case, and window display are being 
covered. 
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of Retailer Tie=-Ins 


By E. P. H. JAMES* 


National Broadcasting Company, New York City 


You will be especially interested to know 
that the whole history of the development 
of broadcast merchandising has been tied up 
with the independent druggist. It is to the 
independent druggist that we have frequently 
turned for the case examples that prove that 
radio sells goods. It is in cooperation with 
him, more than with any other type of retail 
merchant, that we have tested out window 
displays, with or without radio tie-ins. 

This experience has taught us that the 
progressive independent drugg:st is excep- 
tionaliy quick to take advantage of national 
advertising campaigns, particularly network 
broadcasting campaigns. I believe this is 
because he has found it pays. For example, 
I want to quote some correspondence we had 
with W. C. McGreevy, manager, Clark- 
McGreevy Drug Company, Springfield, Mo. 
In the first place he wrote to NBC as 
follows : 

“We have found that the most successful 
plan of coupling our merchandising efforts 
with those of manufacturers using radio, lies 
in featuring the item in mass display in our 
windows, giving it feature space in our 
newspaper advertising, and, last, but not 
least, mass display inside the store backed by 
suggestion to each customer by all clerks. 

“We select the most effective material for 
this type of sales promotion. It consists of 
window and counter display material, and 
we encourage the use of dummy cartons 
whenever possible in our window displays.” 

As a result of this letter we cooperated 
with him in a test of radio window displays, 
covering six different items. We asked him 
to keep a record of comparative sales re- 
sults, under the following conditions : 

1. On the six items covered by the survey, 
there were no special efforts to promote their 
sales prior to October 1. 

2. All six items were featured in con- 
junction with radio tie-in material both in 
windows and on counter displays during the 
test period of October, November, and De- 
cember. 

3. During the three months’ period, prac- 
tically the same prices were maintained on 
all six items. There were a few slight 
changes—but no items were dramatically cut. 

The month of September, before the store 
tie-ins were started, was taken as the base, 
or 100 per cent. These are monthly sales 
increases over September: 

Product Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Campana’s Italian Balm 18% 275% 106% 
Lady Esther products... 23% 31% 100% 
Maxwell House coffee... 12% 21% 87% 
Campana’s Skin 

Invigorator* ......... 


re _ 475% 
Junis Cream ........... 45% 


125% 


Pepsodent Antiseptic ... 35% 60% 93% 


"Prize contest in December. 
with each 35-cent bottle. 


Entry blank given 


When we received these figures we asked 
a few questions which I believe will interest 
you. Here they are: 

Question: Do you have sales records cov- 
ering this three months’ period on similar 
items in connection with which no tie-ins 
were used? Answer: “Our sales records 
on the other items which have received 
equally intensive radio advertising but not 
favored by the support of radio, window and 
counter tie-ins (over the same period of 
time) show smaller sales increase on each 
item covered.” 

Question: Do you believe the greater in- 
creases during December, particularly in the 
case of Campana’s Skin Invigorator, can be 
charged to Christmas buying alone? Answer: 
“It is our opinion that only a very small 
portion of this increase could be charged to 
Christmas buying. In the case of Campana’s 
Skin Invigorator, I should say that a large 
percentage of this increase was due to in- 
telligently tying-in the item at the point of 
sale with what I personally consider the 
greatest stimulating radio campaign I have 
ever followed. By this I mean that more 
people were willing to spend 35 cents for 
their first bottle of skin invigorator (and 
incidentally receive an entry blank for the 
big prize contest) than have responded to 
any other program of my observation over 
so short a period of time. 

“In this case, we took upon ourselves the 
task of arranging our own tie-in material. 
Our sign department designed signs for win- 
dow and counter displays appropriate for the 
occasion, calling to the prospective cus- 
tomer’s attention the radio prize contest and 
stating that each package contained an 
entry blank.” 

Let us take another example. For in- 
stance, some time ago we received a letter 
from Ray Hastings, druggist’s clerk at the 
Embassy Drug Store, 2100 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, which told the story of a care- 
fully planned, consistently followed ser‘es of 
radio window tests. Here is a _ practical, 
down-to-earth story of methodical merchan- 
dising. In previous jobs, Hastings had found 
that the sales-increasing power of counter 
and window displays was enormous when 
properly and effectively tied-in with radio 
programs. He was given a free hand by the 
proprietor of the Embassy Drug Store to 
make some thorough tests. 

Hastings says: “These displays started 
August 12 and lasted fourteen days for each 
test. Prices were not deep-cut as in so many 
stores. Taking the prices used on the coun- 
ter display cards of Sal Hepatica and Ipana 
(which the Bristol Myers Company suggest) 
and pricing our other items with the same 





*From a talk befcre Davis Brothers merchandise 
clinic, Denver, Colo. 


percentage of cut, you can realize a fair 
margin of profit and still give the customer 
a decent break.” 

Eight radio-advertised products were put 
in the first windows on August 12. The 
windows were kept in for a period of two 
weeks. The percentages of sales increase 
of each item were based on an average of 
sales over a period of three months preced- 
ing the displays. The first test windows 
contained photographs as well as displays 
showing reproductions of radio artists. 

After two weeks, the windows were taken 
out, the sales of each item studied. All 
showed increases. 

For the second test period Mr. Hastings 
decided to experiment by putting in none of 
these eight products or their related display 
materials. He wanted to find out if the 
displays produced any after-effects or carry- 
over which might be reflected in purchases. 
After two weeks, he had his answer. Sales 
returned to normal (to the points at which 
they were before any tests were begun). 

Hastings put back all the items used in the 
first test windows when the time came for 
the third test period. Tie-in materials, of 
course, were replaced. Sales went even 
higher than during the first test except in 
the case of two products. However, realiz- 
ing the nature of these items, Hastings be- 
lieves their showing was nevertheless good. 

For the fourth test period he decided to 
test his idea that “photos of stars, announc- 
ers, orchestras, etc., are surefire eye-catchers 
for window shoppers and passers-by.” So he 
removed the photographs of announcers, 
stars and orchestras and left only the prod- 
ucts, set off with standard display materials. 
Sales showed a very decided drop from the 
high level of the previous test period—al- 
though still above the normal average. 

The fifth and final test showed what hap- 
pened when pictures of artists, etc. (used in 
tests one and three), were again injected into 
windows with the same products. Sales 
mounted higher than at any time during the 
series of displays! 

Yet another letter was received from Wil- 
liam C. Timblin, owner and manager of two 
modern drug stores in Port Clinton, Ohio. 
Timblin outlines the percentages of sales in- 
creases accruing from his initiative in put- 
ting in a radio window in one of his stores. 
He says in his letter: “We are herewith tab- 
ulating our sales increases during which 
time our radio window was featured—Febru- 
ary 18 to March 4. These figures are for 
the two-week period and have been carefully 
checked for correctness: 


Horlick’s ...... Fe ey 80% 
Pepsodent re Py 110% 
Evening in Paris......... * .... 60% 


[Continued on page 38] 
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Design Your Cards 
For One shopper 


In planning the design of a given set of 
show cards, do you think of the people who 
will read them as a group—an indiscriminate 
mass of several hundred or thousand shop- 
pers? Or do you take a mental cross-sec- 
tion of your customers and their tastes and 
preferences, select an individual you know 
personally as being rather typical of the 
whole and lay out your window cards to ap- 
peal to her particularly? 

The latter method gives your work more of 
a personalized effect, for window cards reach 
but one person at a time, regardless of how 
many read them. Singling out an individual 
to whom the message is addressed is a 
familiar practice with public speakers, who 
frequently pick one person in the audience 
and really talk only to him, although seeming 
to address the entire assemblage. Actors 
sometimes follow the same procedure, as do 
musicians and other professional people who 
must meet the public en masse. Authors quite 
often “write to” a well-known friend with 
whose reactions they are familiar—selecting 


Seidenbach’s 


PAJAMAS 


By CHARLES MERRILL 
Seidenbach's, Tulsa 


him as a’ type and knowing that what will 
please him will have a similar effect on the 
general public. 

When show card design and copy are cre- 
ated with that same idea in mind, they 
reach out directly to each person who reads, 
sincerely and convincingly. It has a pleas- 
ingly personal touch, faintly reminiscent of 
the old-time general store proprietor who 
could call each customer by name. The 
method enables you to visualize more clearly 
the people you wish to sell, since you see 
them as a type rather than as a mass. 

Of course, the same layout tactics can not 
be used for the card to accompany a display 
of kitchen utensils and for that used with 
an evening gown. The merchandise itself 
will largely determine the style to be used. 


—A group of one-stroke window cards by 
Charles Merrill, Seidenbach's, Tulsa. "Use 
a rifle, rather than a shotgun in planning 
cards to sell more merchandise," he ad- 
vises in the accompanying article— 
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But with the selection of a suitable letter, 
card stock, and the other mechanical /actors, 
can be combined an attempt to reach «n indj- 
vidual shopper which will make your com- 
pleted poster more clear and informative and 
more capable of selling. 

What you want to do is to get the poster 
read—and by the people to whom the sale 
of the displayed merchandise is primarily in- 
tended. This can be accomplished much more 
easily when the entire card is designed for 
a person with whose traits and shopping 
habits you are well acquainted. 

Once you know the type commodity to be 
sold through the help of the card and who 
will constitute the logical market for it, 
then the process of visualization becomes 
easy. 

The crisp, one-stroke lettering of the ac- 
companying group of show cards was chosen 
to appeal especially to a rather typical shop- 
per in a certain price group—one who is 
open to suggestions about current modes, 
who wants quality merchandise and can af- 
ford to pay for it. The copy is similarly 
directed—“‘Dobbs_ sets the styles for fall 
felts,’ “For the stay-at-home or the vaca- 
tion-bound,” “You'd better look at your lat- 
est copy of Vogue.” The handling of the 
prices on the cards was not minimized, 
neither was it made unduly prominent—it 
was treated more as something simply taken 
for granted by the class of shopper we in- 
tended to reach. 

The next time you get ready to “knock 
out” a group of cards, consider for a mo- 
ment who will buy the merchandise, select 
a certain individual you know is representa- 
tive of the complete group, and ask your- 
self: “What type card, copy, and layout 
would have quicker and more enthusiastic 
acceptance by her?” The answer will be 
your guide. 





Sidney Goldberg Resigns 
From Kline's 

For the past four and one-half years dis- 
play manager for Kline’s, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Sidney Goldberg has resigned. He will 
leave Cincinnati December 21 for the West 
Coast, where he will become display manager 
for a large firm, as yet undisclosed, as of 
January 3. 

Goldberg is second vice-president of the 
International Association of Display Men, 
and for the past year has served as president 
of the Greater Cincinnati Display Club. At 
a meeting of the latter group, December 13, 
he was presented with a brief case on behalf 
of the membership. 

His position at Kline’s will be filled by 
Milton Meyer, his assistant for the pas! Sev- 
eral years. 
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Club Organization 


DISPLAY WORLD 


By ARTHUR MEYER,* President, 
Greater St. Louis Display Club 


The formation of strong display clubs is 
of paramount importance to the display field 
at the present time. Without reciting the 
many advantages of such _ organizations, 
which you all know, let me say that few 
clubs will ever amount to much without 
proper organization and an active program. 
Accordingly; I thought it would be of in- 
terest for you to know something of how we 
operate and what we do. 

Describing our set-up as briefly as possi- 
ble: we have a regular list of officers—presi- 
dent, first and second vice-presidents, sec- 
retary, treasurer, and sergeant-at-arms. 
These men are elected in the usual way. 
After the election, the president-elect has 
the power to select the board of directors, 
consisting of nine men. He also appoints 
a chairman for the board. 

These nine men, with the officers, meet 
once a month outside of the regular club 
meeting, and discuss the business of the 
group. Thus the regular business meetings 
are more free for educational programs for 
the members. A special meeting may be 
called whenever three board members be- 
lieve it is necessary to do so. 

At every regular meeting of the club, the 
chairman makes a report of just what has 
transpired throughout the month. Any mem- 
ber, of course, is entitled to discuss any 
business in regard to the report. 

As we believe that every possible member 
should have something to do for the club, 
we have committees, which in my estimation 
is a most important phase in the organiza- 
tion. A chairman is appointed for each com- 
mittee by the president, the chairmen in 
turn selecting the men with whom they de- 
sire to work. At every club meeting the 
chairmen must report on what their com- 
mittees are doing. If any chairman is seen 
to be falling down on the job, he is imme- 
diately replaced. The following are the 
committees : 

House committee: in charge of the rooms 
and property of the club. Membership: to 
secure new members and pass on all mem- 
bership applications. Program and_ lunch- 
eon: to provide speakers or entertainers, ar- 
range for food and service, etc. Education- 
al: to plan and supervise the educational 
work of the club. Special meetings: to han- 
dle all social affairs of the club. Constitu- 
tion and by-laws: to study the constitution 
and by-laws and recommend suggestions, 
amendments, etc. Legislative and civic: to 
report to the board any proposed state or 
municipal legislation that may affect display 
in any of its forms. Publicity: to secure 
publicity for the club’s various activities. 
Promotion attendance: to increase attend- 
ance. Better business: to work with the 
Better Business Bureau to eliminate fraudu- 
lent and misleading display. Publication: to 
be responsible for the official publications of 
the club. Employment: liaison between pro- 
spective employer and employee. Reception: 


Diem an address before the Greater Cincinnati 
isplay Club, Wednesday, November 17 


to welcome members to the various meetings 
and see that new members are introduced. 
Women’s Auxiliary contact: to keep in 
touch with that branch of the organization 
and assist them in any way possible. Cup 
awards: to secure cups to be awarded for 
window display contests in conjunction with 
civic affairs. 

That explains just what each committee 
has to perform—not to say how we hold the 
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Arthur Meyer 


interest of our members. Outside of having 
interesting speakers at each meeting, we do 
other things that are interesting to our mem- 
bers as well as to the community. 

A few of the things that we have done 
this year are as follows: We sponsored the 
annual “Veiled Prophet Ball” window con- 
test, which brought praise from all the news- 
papers. All the downtown stores installed 
windows and cups were awarded in three 
classes, which gave an opportunity for all 
those entered to win a prize. We sponsored 
a window contest throughout the city in tie- 
ups for the National Horse Show. Cups 
were awarded to the winners at the Horse 
Show before more than 10,000 spectators. 

These affairs have been drawing such 
praise from the community that the St. Louis 
Display Club was called on to sponsor an 
exhibit for the United Charities drive. 
Members of our club took complete respon- 
sibility for installing this entire exhibit in 
the city auditorium. 

The reason I mention these things is 
that you should keep your organization be- 
fore the public eye. We found that by doing 
this, the stores throughout the city want their 
men to belong to such an organization. We 
have drawn recognition from the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Associated Retailers, 
who are now cooperating with us whenever 
they can. 

In the past, the St. Louis club has had 
higher dues than any other club in the coun- 
try, but now the national association seems 
to realize that for a club to get some place, 
it must have an operating expense. One of 
the finest moves the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men has done in years is 
to give back to the local club $5 out of each 
$10 membership. Every club should benefit 
and grow from this arrangement. 

The St. Louis club seems to be growing 
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BEAUTIFUL 
NEW XMAS 
DESIGNS 


Send for 
Full Color Xmas Catalog 
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Acme Rey-Trim Corporation 
305 E. 46th St. New York, N. Y. 

















ARTISTIC DISPLAY MFG CO. Inc. 


25 WEST 15TH ST. 6 






NEW YORK 








Mfrs. of 
LETTERS in 
CATALIN, WOOD 


METAL FACED WOOD 
with copper, brass, and bright and satin 
finish chrome. 

All Styles and Thicknesses 


Also Mounted on 


BLUE & BLACK GLASS PLAQUES 


Write for Catalog 











F ABRICS--FORMS--STANDS 


Complete Line of Display Equipment 


Naythons Display Fixture Co. 
205 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Complete Service Thru this Territory and the South 

















each month. We are branching out, and by 
that I mean near-by-towns want to send their 
men to our monthly meetings. Just recently, 
I went to Alton, IIl., where I had been asked 
to speak before displaymen and retail mer- 
chants. They are now sending twenty new 
members to our next meeting. So you can 
see that it pays to let your community know 
what you are doing. 

Let’s forget ourselves and work for the 
organization, which is really the most im- 
portant. Then we cannot fail. Let’s go for- 
ward. It seems to be an opportune time. 
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nits more you 
smoke it.. 


—A big grin of approval is 

this gentleman's endorsement 

of Velvet smoking tobacco. 

Designed by The Liggett & 

Myers Tobacco Company, and 

lithographed in full color by 
Forbes— 


—OQ. G. cough drops are now 
being presented to the trade 
in an attractive blue and red 
individual carton and display 
container. Designed and man- 
ufactured by Eastern States 
Carton Division of Robert Gair 
Company, Inc.— 
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—The current “Lord and 
Lady Elgin" makes an ex- 
tremely attractive sales 
presentation. The center 
piece is in several 
planes, with shelves for 
the product. A _ light 
in back of the upper 
drapes shines through 
the cut-out lettering and 
illuminates the framed 
portrait. The side cards 
tell a complete story. 
Created and litho- 
graphed by The Forbes 
Lithograph Company, 
Boston— 
















— The Handi-Tape 
display, created by 
Zipprodt, Inc., Chi- 
cago, for Bauer & 
Black, is simply con- 
structed, easily set 
up, and occupies 
very little counter 
space. It holds all 
regular sizes of two 
of the company's 
products— 


RADIO TUBES 
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—An_ ultra-rapid flasher 
gives the Sylvania radio 
tube girl the appearance 
of winking and at the same 
time illuminates the red 
metallic foil behind the 
white letters of the catch- 
word. The actual tubes are 
cleverly fitted into the bell- 
hop's tray. Designed and 
lithographed by _ Einson- 
Freeman Company, _Inc., 


Long Island City, N. Y.— 


ITS bunne i 


December, 


boint=-of=-sale Gallery 
of National Displays 





—Tying in with win- 
dow displays featur- 
ing Bauer & Black's 
"Velure" lotion is a 
counter merchandiser 
as shown. The full 
size bottle as well 
as the small samples 
are featured— 
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Scientific Display 


By SIDNEY GOLDBERG 


Kline's, Cincinnati 


Successful retailing consists of finding the 
line of least resistance between merchandis- 
ing and the consumer, merchandising be-ng 
the scientific term for profitable stock con- 
trol. With retailing methods becoming more 
and more scientific in their application, it is 
essential that study be given to the problem 
of merchandise presentation. 

Display has not fallen short in being the 
most scientific of all profitable business essen- 
tials, but in the same breath one can also 
say: “display has fallen short in being ap- 
plied scientifically to its full extent,” 





Sidney Goldberg 


Science in display is not new, for the 
science of selling created display. What 
will create desire in the consumer’s mind 
and bring her into a store to exchange her 
money for your produce or merchandise ? 
The minute you try to answer this *you are 
thinking of display scientifically. 

The first question should be, who are your 
customers? William Allen White, in “A 
Talk with Youth,” recently said: “In every 
American family, between the grandchild 
and the grandparents, there is much real 
contact with men and women going up and 
down the scale. The middle class, there- 
fore, knows practically what it is to be poor 
and what it is to be rich.” 

If we agree with the above statement, then, 
scientifically, all merchandise should be dis- 
played in flattering surroundings. It makes 
no difference how low in price a thing is, the 
person who buys it is one who knows and 
understands something about the better 
things of life—and everyone likes to feel he 
or she is a part of it. 

It is this psychology that is being employed 
by the popular price chain stores, and it is 
this that has played a big part in their 
success. 

Many displaymen have become so en- 
8rossed in the flattery of merchandise 
through display that they have never real- 
ed that this is only one part of correct 
display. 

The point I am trying to bring out is that 
business today is being operated on a scien- 
tific hasis, therefore display today must be 
operated on the same basis. The only way 


to do this is to know the habits of the con- 


sumer and the psychology needed to get to 
her purse. 


People do things by habit—most of us get 
up at a certain time, by habit; dress a cer- 
tain way, by habit; women put on make-up 
in a certain way; men shave a certain way. 
To prove this to yourself, stand before your 
mirror and note your shaving procedure— 
next day see if you don’t repeat it, almost 
stroke for stroke. 

Displaymen should find out the habits of 
their public and take advantage of them. 
For example, people by habit walk on the 
right side of the sidewalk; for this reason 
a window display should be arranged in such 
a way that the low point of the display is 
on the left side and the high point on the 
right side to the person facing the display. 
A display decorated with this in mind is 
bound to bring more results than one dec- 
orated any other way, as you are placing the 
things in the display in such a way that the 
person walking close to the glass will see 
the lower left hand corner, while the ones 
on the curb-side will see the high point in 
the display, this being the natural way to 
view a window while passing. 

Mannequins should always be placed so 
as to face some object in the window. As 
we are curious and interested in what the 
other fellow is looking at, without conscious 
effort we naturally follow the eyes of the 
mannequin. This is a scientific way to make 
a person look at everything in your display, 
to focus attention where you want it directed. 

There should be motion to every display; 
by motion is not meant something moving, 
necessarily, but an invisible motion that 
sends the spectator toward the entrance of 
the store after she has viewed the display 
and started to walk away from it. 

Scientific display is more than just pretty 
or attractive. It works on the consumer, 
without he cr she realizing it. It is part 
of their psychology and habit. 

One could write on the subject forever, but 
it is up to the individual displayman to 
analyze his store, where his traffic is coming 
from, and which way he wants it to go. It 
is also to be remembered that before you 
can change the direction of traffic you must 
stop it. 





Howard Watson Forms 


Advertising Service 

Howard Watson, formerly display manager 
for Star Clothiers, Hutchinson, Kan., has 
resigned to form his own advertising agency 
with offices in the Wolcott building. He re- 
tains the Star newspaper advertising ac- 
Watson’s assistant, Hartly Ludwig, 
display for Star 


count. 
is now in charge of 
Clothiers. 
Joseph Menassie Promoted 
At Horne's, Pittsburgh 

Joseph Menassie, assistant display man- 
ager under the late Carl F. Goettman for the 
Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed head of the company’s dis- 
play department. 
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MILEO 


MANNEQUINS 


chosen by the better stores 
FACES of distinction; natural, charm- 
ing, sophisticated. 


FIGURES, CORRECTLY PROPOR- 
TIONED to display all new dress and 
coat sty‘es. 


In standing and flexible effects, in- 
cluding the new “action” poses. 


Write for photographs 


7 West 36th St. fe a PP 
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What MOTION ? 
what speed 
WRITE us your display anima- 
tion problem. State what motion 
you want and we will tell A 
which standard SpeedWay “Flea 
Power” Motor and which SpeedWay 
motion Mechanism will give it 
most effectiveness—and still be the 

most economical for you. 

Complete line of dependable Back- 
geared motors Turntables, and Mech- 
anisms developed for DIS- 
PLAY ANIMATION. 


Write for New Catalog Sheets! 


SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 
1839 S. 52nd Ave. CICERO, ILL. 











You spend good 
money for adver- 


ARDBOARD tising cutouts er 
ee EASELS counter Pace 7 


dise displays. 
is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 


Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Cana! St., Lyons, N.Y. 














“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Bet. 5th and 6th Ave. 








Use Modern Die-Cut Display Letters 
for sales producing displays, signs and show 
cards. 

Cork, Felt, Poster Board, Gummed 
Paper, etc. Attractive colors to make your 
selection from. 

Millions of letters in stock at all times in mod 
ern styles and desirable sizes. Catalog free. 


FELT LETTER STUDIOS, MFRS. 
£38 South Wells Street Chicago. Illinois 
















WOOD EFFECT PAPERS 
DISPLAY BACKGROUNDS 


Write for Samples 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO., Inc. 


48 West 48th St. New York City 











CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 
3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 
Beautiful 


re, More 
and Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 
COMPANY Cut Letters. 


Write for Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 








DISPLAY TESTS PROVE VALUE 
OF RETAILER TIE-INS 


[Continued from page 33] 


RE ON a PR I be 40% 
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“Referring to your question as to whether 
I consider these returns unusually good for 
the effort I expended, I can say that the re- 
turns were exceptional for the effort put into 
our window display. I was agreeably sur- 
prised. None of my windows before has ever 
been so successful.” 

These are instances where the druggist 
himself has taken the initiative, to make 
more money on nationally advertised brands. 
However, many of the national advertisers 
themselves make a real effort to cooperate 
with druggists by providing effective mer- 
chandising helps tied up with their network 
broadcasting campaigns. A good example, 
I think, is the barn dance display put out by 
Miles Laboratories for Alka-Seltzer. 

Thirty thousand barn dance displays were 
ordered—one for every two retail drug out- 
fets in the United States. This order repre- 
sented the greatest number of window dis- 
plays ever purchased by this advertiser. 
Practically the entire quantity was ordered 
by druggists within six weeks and many 
hundreds were regretfully told “there are 
no more.” No special inducements were of- 
fered in getting these placed. 

Miles Laboratories received an unusual 
number of letters from druggists comment- 
ing upon the effectiveness of this display. 
Customers competed for the displays after 
they had served their purpose in druggists’ 
windows. School teachers wanted to use 
them in classroom work. 

It is ideas like this that make big na- 
tional sales successes. By tying-in closely 
with the promotional campaign of these pro- 
gressive users of national broadcasting 
(using their display material and giving the 
product itself a good place on your shelves) 
you should certainly be able to make more 
money. 

A smart retailer does not tie-in with na- 
tional advertising out of sheer love of the 
manufacturer. He does it because he recog- 
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nizes the mutual interest that exists. It’s 
the old story of “United we stand—divided 
we fall.” 





Washington Club Discusses 
Coming Convention 

Plans for the 1938 convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men were 
discussed at the last monthly meeting of the 
National Capital Display Club by Chester A. 
Wilk:ns, assistant manager, convention de- 
partment, Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
Ds: Cc. 

“We are sure that this meeting will stand 
out in a city that is renowned for conven- 
tions,’ Wilkins said. “Virtually the entire 
ground floor of the Mayflower has been 
placed at the disposal of the displaymen. 
Details for the faultless reception of the 
membership are being worked out by our 
convention department. The layout for the 
exhibits is particularly advantageous in that 
everyone must pass through the displays in 
order to reach the meetings, which will be 
held in the Chinese room. The promenade, 
east end of the presidential dining room, 
grand ballroom and Pan-American room 
have been turned into one vast concourse for 
the exhibitors.” 

Arthur Gray, Lansburgh & Brother, presi- 
dent of the Washington club, told the group 
that by January 1 all preliminary plans for 
the convention would be ready. 

Dr. Fritz Marti, head of the Department 
of Philosophy and Professor of Art at Mary- 
land university, addressed the club on “The 
Value of Art in~ Merchandising.” He was 
followed by Ralph Wintersteen, Upson Com- 
pany, Lockport, N. Y., who gave a very in- 
teresting demonstration of the practicality 
of Rediprep in display work. 

The appointment of Miss Margaret A. 
Klein, supervisor of exhibits, Department of 
Labor, as chairman of the educational com- 
mittee was announced by President Gray, 
who also named L. G. Gregory, L. Frank 
Company, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, and W. R. Dick, Jelleffs, Inc., 
program chairman. 

Plans are being made for a Christmas 
party for the Washington group, with the 
following committee having charge of de- 
tails: L. G. Gregory, chairman; Miss Mar- 
garet A. Klein; John Ryan, Lansburgh & 
Brother; James Battle, D. J. Kaufman Com- 
pany, and J. T. Breast, L. Frank Company. 











OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 








STUDY ART AT HOME 


Exclusive, practical, inexpensive correspondence 
courses in designing, poster, diorama and scenic 
window background painting. At half price to 
display men, if you enroll NOW. Send for liter- 
ature and rates today. 


The Enkeboll School of Applied Arts 
Enkeboll Building Omaha, Neb., U. S. A. 


LEARN WINDOW DISPLAY 


Show Card Writing and Retail Advertising. 
Intensive short courses. Practical, individual 
Personal instruction under experienced teachers. 
work in each subject. Start any Monday. Low 
tuition. Send for catalogue. 


CHICAGO DISPLAY SCHOOL 
39 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 








ADVERTISING — HOME STUDY—The Adver- 
tising Minded Displayman is qualified to make 
the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long-established school. Common_ school 
education sufficient. Send for free booklet out- 
lining home study course and_ requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 266C Chicago 








WANTED 


After January Ist displayman by outstanding 
men’s and women’s specialty store in South- 
west. One who can make good cards, design 
backgrounds and use cutawl. References re- 
quired. Address “Box No. 12- SPC.” Care 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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UNIONISM PROBLEM CONTINUES 
[Continued from page 27] 

Labor. The principles of our organizat‘on 
and its viewpoints are entirely different from 
those of labor organizations. We feel that 
the services of a displayman can not be 
classified as labor, inasmuch as such service 
requires professional knowledge and the jp- 
come to be derived from it is dependent 
upon this knowledge and ability. 

“Display people who are not affiliated with 
the I. A. D. M. are either ignorant of the 
fact that there is a national organization 
ready and willing to represent them, or 
through some careless or ‘know it ail’ atti- 
tude they are unwilling to affiliate with a 
national organization. It may be that such 
people are afraid they will lose something 
by sharing their little store of knowledge for 
a supply which is almost unlimited and to 
be obtained by the exchange of ideas in an 
association. Either they are in favor of 
unionism and prefer to be classed as labor- 
ers, or they are ready to affiliate with the 
professional group. 

“Let the displayman know himself first of 
all, identify himself with the professional- 
minded in his field—the I. A. D. M—tell 
others, if need be who he is and what he is, 
and not only what group he represents but 
what group is qualified to represent him and 
his work. Only in this way will he ride out 
the storm.” 

In the display installation service field, a 
strike was called November 20 for all in- 
stallers of firms specializing in cigar store 
installations in New York City, though thus 
far no others have been affected. The de- 
mands of Local 144, Window Trimmers and 
Display Men’s Union of Greater New York, 
for considerable increases in wages was met 
with a counter proposal by New York City 
installation firms, with the following agree- 
ment being reached: 

An increase of 10 cents, effective January 
1, bringing the cost up to $1 per window, and, 
as of July 1, 1938, an additional increase of 
10 cents. This means installation prices in 
New York City will be approximately $2.10 
per installation. 

The remainder of the agreement closely 
follows that made by Chicago service com- 
panies and the union several months ago, 
according to information received from a 
prominent New York service head. The 
Chicago group won a closed shop and vari- 
ous increases for different types of installa- 
tions. 





Emery, Bird, Thayer's Wins 
Kansas City Contest 

Nine of the principal Kansas City stores 
cooperated recently in a safety display con- 
test in honor of the National Safety Congress 
held in the Missouri city. First prize went 
to Emery, Bird, Thayer’s, with John Taylor's 
placing second. 





Promotion for Bianchi, 
Goldblatt's 


Raymond B. Bianchi, formerly ass‘stant 
display manager for Mandel Brothers, Chi- 
cago, has been named display manage” tor 
Goldblatt’s State street store. 
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HOW COSTLY IS POOR DISPLAY? 
[Continued from page 19] 


expenses... consequently, the losses in the 
department will be appreciably reduced. We 
believe this increase in sales at full markup, 
resulting alone from this plan, will more 
than halve the present losses sustained by 
this typical department. Instead of 34.4 per 
cent of sales for total expenses, we believe 
the figure will be nearer 31.0 per cent. 
Instead of 28.4 per cent of sales for gross 
margin, we believe the figure will be nearer 
30.0 per cent. Instead of 5.7 per cent of sales 
for losses, we believe the figure will be less 
than 2.0 per cent. Instead of giving a typi- 
cal performance, the department has a chance 
to give a goal performance. And when we 
use statistics of this kind, we believe in be- 
ing conservative. 

We realize that this is theoretical ... un- 
less the plan and properties are made avail- 
able. We have set to work to invent and 
develop the ideas and materials that make 
such 2 department and performance possible 
—at the right cost. They consist of: (1) A 
decoration which can be applied like wall- 
paper to keep the department alive with 
smart color, good commercial news, and 
good design. (2) A combination pylon unit 
which will afford an opportunity to give 
colorful atmosphere to the department and 
which will merchandise the outstanding sell- 
ing points of the refrigerators. (3) A tri- 
angular unit which can, if need be, encircle 
acolumn ... and which will dramatize and 
demonstrate the mechanical features and sell- 
ing points of the refrigerators. (4) A wall 
unit or placque, on which can be mounted 
the current national or local advertisements, 
thus “piping-in” the force of space adver- 
tising. (5) A “dead-end” display unit of a 
large photo blow-up which will have the ef- 
fect of adding people and human interest, 
brightening up the dullest corner, end, or 
space in the department. These units can be 
used by any store, regardless of the shape 
and size of the department—and such a plan 
will accomplish the following: 

Capitalize on the traffic going through this 
department by being exciting, imaginative, 
and full of good, sound selling sense; pro- 
vide informative selling, high-lighting the 
outstanding and superior mechanical features 
of the refrigerators . . . selling information 
which today is widely demanded by modern 
store management; “pipe-in” the force of 
national and local advertising . people 
brought into the department go to work 
easily with the salesperson; tend to lend 
freshness and newness to the stock ... an- 
other basic element in minimizing mark- 
downs ; tend to keep the salesman fully post- 
ed on all important selling points and to 
Provide a proper sequence in presentation 

. which undoubtedly represents the short- 
est cut to efficient sales training; capitalize 
on the fact that 85 per cent of all purchases 
come abou’ as the result of “eye-appeal”; 
change growing opinions regarding the ad- 
visability of selling refrigerators because it 
will show that stores can make a profit and 
through more modern methods of internal 
selling .. . increase markup, decrease mark- 
downs, and decrease expenses . . . plus de- 
feating the competition that exists within 
the store. 


v 


DISPLAY WORLD 


In our opinion, stores cannot afford to re- 
tain a complacent, lethargic attitude toward 
merchandising and selling mechanical re- 
frigerators, for here is volume which will 
steadily grow—and become more profitable. 





I. D. E. A. Hears Discussion 
On N. Y. World's Fair 


The International Display Executives As- 
sociation met Wednesday, December 1, at a 
luncheon at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, with representatives from leading 
national advertisers and display directors of 
the larger department stores of New York 
City and Brooklyn receiving a first-hand re- 
port of the scope of the coming New York 
World’s Fair. The speaker was Leslie 
Baker, director of exhibits for the fair. 

Warren Bacheller, president, briefly out- 
lined the objectives of the I. D. E. A. He 
was followed by Philip B. Keith, executive 
secretary, who spoke on the major plans of 
the organization for three display groups: 
the national advertiser, department stores, 
and chain stores. C. B. Grimsey, display di- 
rector, Browne-Vintners, Inc., told of his 
arrangements for the open forum meetings of 
the club. 

“At the present time there are between 
seven and eight hundred employees located 
at the fair headquarters at Flushing, Long 
Island,” said Baker, in opening his discussion 
of the coming fair. “Four major buildings 
already are practically completed. 

“The purpose of the fair is to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of the inauguration of 
George Washington in New York City, 
April 30, 1789. The theme, ‘The World of 
Tomorrow, will visualize to the public the 
future growth of our nation. It is expected 
that the attendance will reach a total of 
50,000,000 from ail parts of the globe. Fa- 
cilities are being arranged for an average 
daily attendance of 250,000. 

“The complete project has an area of 1,236 
acres; in other words, it is about twice the 
size of Central Park. A clever method of 
transportation will be provided to carry the 
visitor from exhibit to exhibit. 

“The present construction is weeks ahead 
of schedule, but work will soon be started 
on the two immense ‘theme structures.’ These 
are the Perisphere, a 200-foot globe seem- 
ingly supported by sprays from fountains, 
and the Trylon, a three-sided needle, 700 
feet high, housing beacons and broadcasting 
equipment. In the circular theatre of the 
Perisphere will be interpretations of ‘to- 
morrow.’ 

“All amusements will be concentrated in 
a 280-acre zone, fronting the lagoons. The 
fair will institute new standards in sports, 
spectacles, drama, and amusement dev-ces. 

“Ten thousand trees up to 20 inches in 
diameter and 55 feet in height are being 
transplanted to the fair grounds. A _ two- 
year landscaping program involves the use 
of 250,000 shrubs to beautify the entire de- 
velopment on a grand scale. 

“The opening date of the fair is April 20, 
1939.” 

In closing the 


meeting, Bacheller an- 


nounced that the biggest I. D. E. A. meeting 
to date would be held on January 5, with all 
branches and affiliates present at the head- 


quarters in the Hotel Pennsyivania. 
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“ONE CENT ELECTRICITY _A DAY” 
™ E. E. Goodman says— 
MANNEQUIN 


mfrs. and jobbers ask for 


GOOPFPMAN 


Guarantee Turntables 
They sell themselves and 
sell other merchandise 
An Opportunity to Combine 
with Your Other Window 
Display Fixtures. 


5 Holiday Specials—Guaranteed Sturdy Mid- 
gets. A. C. current, silent, self-oiling for 
one year. With either 9” or 12” metal disc. 
(Chrom. $2.00 extra.) No. 5B—50 Ib. load, 
$10.00; No. 6B—60 Ib. load, $12.00; No. 7B— 
75 Ib. load, $14.00; No. 1B—75 Ib. load with 
15” revolving top and 3” advertising message 
band, $16.00; No. 9B—150 Ib. load, for man- 
nequins, $18.00; No. 1C—Sturdy Midget Turn- 
table and Super-structure, including adver- 
tising band, trays are heavy gauge metal, 
9, 12 and 15”, complete $17.50. 


oe * | 






The Climax of 
Many Years 
Display Expe- 
rience: 

No. Load 
1A—100 Ib. $16 
by tae 4 oa 
LIGHT 3A—15 

CONTROL CONTROL Special Fea- 
tures—Double socket, two special switches, 
one for light, one for motor control. 


Goodman’s Flexibie Sleeve Form Co., Mfrs. 
Rotary Display Division 
19 W. 4th St., New York, N. Y. 


“The House of Guaranteed Turntables” 


«SLIZOUd OLNI SASNAdDXS NUNAL, 





“NO WINDOW COMPLETE WITHOUT” 











REMINDER! 


Write today for your 
copy of my 
SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 
One hundred eighty 
pages of supplies for 
Displaymen, Artists, 
Show Card Writers, 
Sign Painters—contain- 
ing everything modern 
and helpful in - mate- 
rials. Just a_ postal 
will bring your copy. 


Bert L. Daily 
122 E. Third Street 


JUST A 




























DAYTON. OHIO 


STORE FRONT LIGHTING 


Use Day-Glow Reflectors for better show 
window lighting, 200 watt size, 914” diameter, 
Triple Copper-Back Silvering. 





All first quality. Save % to 4%. For full 


details write Department D. 


DAY GLOW REFLECTOR CO. 


332 E. Town St. Columbus, Ohio 








WINDOW DISPLAY 
MATERIAL 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 











The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters Chrome 
Manufactured by 


Combination Produets Co. 
64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Satin 








A‘ tual samples sent on request 








ePlease Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Writing Advertisers 
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Display 
Woriad 


Display’s Great Monthly Digest 


SERVICE 
BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will 
be glad to supply the latest authentic informa- 
tion about anything in the display line in 
which you are interested. If you do not find 
your needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 
rate letter. If we do not have the information 
you want on file, we’ll find out for you. Avail 
yourself of our service facilities without cost 
or obligation. This service includes an analysis 
of any display problem. 


([ Air Brushes 

[| Airpainting Equipment 
(| Animated Signs 
Artificial Flowers 
Artificial Snow 
Backgrounds 
Background Coverings 
Booths, Floats and Exhibits 
Brushes and Pens 
Card & Mat Board 
Cardwriters’ Materials 
Color Lighting 

Crepe Papers 

Cut-out Letters 
Cutting Machines 
Decorative Papers 
Decalcomania 

Display Furniture 
Display Forms 
Display Racks 
Drawing Boards 
Enlarging Projectors 
Fabrics and Trimmings 
Fixtures 

Flags and Banners 
Foils 

Fountains 

Grass Mats 

Invisible Glass 
Lacquering Outfits 
Lamp Coloring 

LJ Lithographed Displays 
CL) Mannequins 

C) Mouldings 

[) Metal Sheets 

CC) Millinery Heads 

[} Motion Displays 

(J Motion Mechanisms 
(] Natural Foliage 

C) Pageants & Exhibits 
[] Plaques (Window) 

CL] Papier Mache Specialties 
L) Photographic Blowups 
' Plastic and Composition Pieces 
Price Cards—Ticxets 
Price Ticket Holders 
Sale Banners 
Socks—Window 

Show Cards 

Show Cases 

Show Case Lighting 
Signs—Card Holders 
Signs—Brass—Bronze 
Signs—Electric 

Sleeve Ferms 

Stencil Outfits 

Stock Posters 

Store Designing 

Store Fronts 

Tackers 

Time Switches 
Turntables 

Valances 

Wall Board 

Window, Drapes 
Window Lighting 

[] Wood Carvings 


O Do you wish a copy of their catalogue? 
[J Do you plan to remodel your store soon? 
[J Do you plan to build a store soon? 


MAIL TO 
DISPLAY WORLD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Firm 


Display Manager 


Street.... 


ge State 
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ADVERTISING WITH LIGHT 
[Continued from page 9] 


tarian. Over the glass tops of the suit racks 
in the middle of the selling interior, the 
average intensity measures 60 foot-candles 
... this is at a distance 8 feet below the 
ceiling. The quantity of merchandise in 
these huge stock-display cases is emphasized ; 
further, the high-level of illumination shed 
on the cases enables easier selection on the 
part of the customer and thereby hastens the 
sale. 


The severity of the second, third, and 
fourth floors is relieved by the use of glass 
blocks, and the curved corner lends architec- 
tural style to the interiors. The lighting 
chosen for the glass blocks accomplishes a 
double function. It provides interior illum- 
ination sufficiently bright to draw customers 
who are trying on suits and coats away from 
the locations where the stock is displayed. 
Being indirect it exhibits the materials, un- 
der scrutiny by the prospective customer, to 
advantage. Secondly, it provides smooth 
exterior illumination for the translucent 
glass-block panel. 


A continuous lighting trough running par- 
allel 4 feet from the curve of the glass blocks 
is suspended 2 feet below the ceiling. Tail- 
ored and unobtrusive, this installation per- 
forms its double function of interior and ex- 
terior illumination most satisfactorily. 


On the fourth and fifth floors women’s 
apparel is sold. Therefore the fourth floor, 
where women’s suits and coats are carried, 
is lighted much the same as the second and 
third floors. However, a complete variation 
was thought desirable for the fifth floor. 
Here frocks, evening gowns, wraps, and the 
more elaborate items of the woman’s ward- 
robe are offered. Light tones dominate the 
decorations: beige carpets, blond wood pan- 
elling, golden and turquoise upholstered 
chairs. 

Twelve gracefully shaped, silvery alumi- 
num luminaires constitute charming inno- 
vations on this floor. The average intensity 
derived from these direct-indirect pendants 
is 30 foot-candles. Floor readings directly 
under the luminaires show 35 foot-candles, 
between them 25 foot-candles. An interest- 
ing point to note is the position of the clothes 
trees and display figures. They are placed 
beneath the luminaires because the direct 
component of these luminaires casts 100 foot- 
candles of light on the display fixtures. (The 
read ng was taken at eye-level.). 

There is a stairway which gives access to 
the fifth floor from the fourth, as well as 
the elevators. (Graceful chromium railings 
bordering the fau-shaped steps lead the eye 
to the highly lighted landing. Here three 
display niches are judiciously piaced to 
pique the curiosity and entice store patrons 
to explore the fifth floor. 

A clever visor-shaped aperture provides a 
circular frame for the landing display. The 
niches conceal 60-watt lumiline lamps on 
each side. One hundred and_ twenty-five 
foot-candles of glowing light in the niches 
exhibit apparel. What average woman can 
resist investigating further when she has 
such visual promise of fascinating clothing 
above? 
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Erwin Hiffman 
In New Job 


Erwin A. Hiffman, president, Internationa] 
Association of Display Men, St. Louis, Mo, 
has become affiliated with Hiram Walker & 
Sons, Inc., Peoria, Ill. Hiffman will be jp 
charge of display in several states in the Mid. 
west. He will continue to operate the Hift- 
man Display Company, which handles dis- 
play installation in the St. Louis territory 
for national advertisers, as well as producing 
display and exhibit sets and backgrounds. 





Carter and Brown Form 
New Display Firm 

O. S. Carter, for the past seven years in 
the advertising department of a Lexington 
daily newspaper, and Alan Brown, formerly 
in the display department of Robertson 
Brothers, South Bend, Ind., and more re- 
cently promotion manager for Super Flavor 
Products Company, Indianapolis, Ind., have 
formed the Carter-Brown Advertising Sery- 
ice, Main and Walnut streets, Lexington, 
Ky. The company will conduct a general 
advertising service, including window dis- 
play, backgrounds, silk screen process work, 
and the like. It is also planned to represent 
various manufacturers of window display 
equipment, with seasonal trips through the 
Lexington territory. 
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BISPLAY 
eR SET 2 BRR RES RS 
SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 

A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 





AMARILLO, TEXAS—A to Z Display Service, 513 W. 6th Ave. 





ARIZONA—Fred J. Codd Adv. Service, Tucson. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 2866 W. Sev- 
enth St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 











CINCINNATI 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 








CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street. A dependable service covering southern Ohio and north- 
ern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





























HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Bldg. CHARLESTON, 
W. VA.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. 
A modern service that satisfies its clients. 





IOWA—Midwest Advertising, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York, and branch office, 
92 Central Ave., Newark, N. J., covers metropolitan New Jersey 
area—the world’s richest market. We _ install ‘merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, ‘“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge. 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PEORIA, ILL.—Grande-View Window Disp. Serv., 343 Easton Ave. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service. 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





EFFINGHAM, ILL.—The Kay Bee Display Service. 





DAYTON, OHIO—Merchandise Displays, 738 Carlisle Ave. A 
complete display service organized to do a better job for the 
advertiser. Window Installations, Itinerant Displays, Exhibits. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 











Watch For It! 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 


DISPLAY REVIEW 


January Issue 
Out January 15 


Pertinent Display Comment by RETAILERS, 
ADVERTISERS, AGENCIES, DISPLAYMEN, 


DISPLAY SERVICE COMPANIES—Supported 
by an Imposing Group of 


ILLUSTRATED FEATURE ARTICLES 


Arrange now for 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATION 


to emphasize your 


PRODUCTS OR SERVICE 


to the entire display market 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT--- 
RESERVE SPACE NOW! 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati 























